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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW 





ATLAS of CLASSICAL ANTI: [i1USTRATED STANDARD NOVELS 


QUITIES. By TH. SCHREIBER. Edited for English 
use by Professor W. C. F. ANDERSON, Firth College, 
Sheffield. With a Preface by Professor PERCY 
GARDNER. Ob!ong 4to, 21s. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES from 


ANCIENT WRITERS, ILLUSTRATIVE of the 

HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. Edited, with a 
Translation and Notes, by H. STUART JONES, M.A., 
gd of Trinity College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo, 
Ss. net. 


The SPHINX of EAGLEHAWK: 


a Tale of Old Bendigo. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. (Macmr3ian’s Pocket Novets. 
MORNING POST.—“ Chiefly recommended by its spirited 
sketches of manners, thrown off with an ease that adds 
much to their merit.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE—“ Whiles away an hour very 
agreeably.”” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Besides being interesting, is 
wholesome and refreshing.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ Pleasant and stirring.” 


ESSAYS and STUDIES. By 


JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 8vo, 9s. net. 


POEMS by ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Chosen and Arranged by EDWARD DOWDEN. Pot 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (GotpeN Treasury Senries, 


SELECTIONS from the 


WRITINGS of THOREAU. Edited by H. S. SALT. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. [Evexs.Ley Sexrtes. 


MEMOIR of SIR A. C. RAMSAY 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIK£, F.R.S., 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

TIMES.—“ The volume is in every sense a valuable con- 


Messrs. MACMILLAN § CO. propose to 
publish under this title a series of Reprints 
of Famous Works of Fiction. To every novel 
of the New Series an Introduction will te 
contributed by a critic of acknowledged com- 
petence, and each will contain about Forty 
Full-page and other lilustrations. A volume 


will appear every month. The volumes will 
consist of from 400 to 600 pages, crorn 8vo, | 
will be printed on antique paper, and will be | 


published at the grice of Three-and- Sixpence. 








| 


| 


Director- | 


| 


tribution to the history of contemporary science, while its | 
intrinsic interest and its skill of presentation will commend 


it to a wide circle of general readers.”’ 

LEEDS MERCURY,—‘‘Sir Arciibald Geikie has con- 
trived to blend in artless fashion in these pages science and 
society—the researches of Ramsay, and often his col- 


leagues, with their personal intercourse, their pleasant | 


reunions, and their holiday scampers.”’ 


THE AMERICAN COMMON- 


WEALTH. By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
In 2 vols. Vol. Il, Third Edition, Completely Re- 
vised throughout, with additional Chapters, Extra 
crown 8yo, 12s, 6d. (Vol. I., extra crown 8vo, 12s, 6d.) 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSIC3.—New Vouume. 


BURKE.—Speeches on American 


Taxation ; on Conciliation with America ; and Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Briste]l. Edited, with Introduction 
aud Notes, by F. G. SELBY, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan Cul- 
lege, Poona. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A CONFESSION of FAITH. 


By AN UNORTHODOX BELIEVER. Fcap. 8vo, 3a. 6d. 
SCUTSMAN.—“ The writer presents his belief in a 
manner which can never offend the most orthodox of 
believers, The book is the work of a religious man, a 
thinker, and a scholar,” 


JUDAH. An Original Play in 


Three Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, Author 
of *“*The Temper,” “The Mas ueraders,” <c. 
With a Preface »>y JOSEPH KNIGHT, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
LADY’s PlCt ull alL,—* Provides a long-desired opportn- 
nity to renew acquaintance with one of the few wholly 
absorbing and effective plays of modern times,”’ 
SCOTSMAN, —“ Will be welcome to many.” 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 


from the STANDPOINT of AVOGADRO’S*RULE and 
THERMO-DYNAMICS, By Professor NERNST. 
Translated by Professor CHARLES SKEELE PALMER, 
of the University of Colorado, With 26 Woodcuts and 
2 Appendices. 8vo, 15s. net. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By SILVANUS P. 
THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S., &c. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo, 4s, 6d, 


MACMILLAN 


The FOLLOWING VOLUME has appeared : — 
CASTLE RACKRENT and the 
ABSENTEE. 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH, Illustrated by Miss Chris. 
Hammond. With an Introduction by ANNE THACK- 
ERAY RITCHIE. 


THIS WILL BE FOLLOWED BY— 
JAPHET in SEARCH of a 
FATHER. 


By Captain MARRYAT,. 


Tilustrated by Tienry M. 
Brock. 


With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. 
{ February 15. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


= YHAEL TT. . ¥ y J. Ay Syming- | . . s 
By MICHAEL SCOTT. Tilustrated by J. Ayton &vming- | oelence of its literary quality, the hook now before us 


ton. With an Introduction by MOWBRAY MORRIS. 


[March 15, 


MAID MARIAN and CROT- 
CHET CASTLE. 


By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. _ Illustrated by 
F. H. Townsend. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. 


BABA of ISPAHAN. 


By JAMES MORIER, 
With an Introduction. 


LAVENGRO. 


By GEORGE BORROW. Illustrated by EF. J. Suliivan, 
With an Intrcduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


By JANE AUSTEN. Illustrated by Hugh ‘Lhomson. 
ith an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


THE ANNALS of the PARISH 
= AYRSHIRE LEGA- 


By JOHN GALT. Illustrated by Charles E, Brock, 
With an Introduction by ALFRED AINGER,. 


ORMOND. 


By MARIA EDGEWORTIH. 
Schloesser. With an 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, 


MARRIAGE. 


By SUSAN FERRIER, Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 
With an Introduction. 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 


By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by Henry M. 
Brock. With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. 


& C U., 


ilustrated by Carl 
Iniroduction by ANNE 


Illustrated by H. R. Millar. | 





| 





BOOKS. 
THE RALSTONS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 


(‘Katharine Lauderdale,” by F. Marion Crawford, 
opens the series continued in ‘* The Rals‘ons.’’) 


SPEAKER —‘ The storyis characterised by all those 
conspicuous merits which Mr. Crawford possesses, and 
which have won for him the gratitude and admiration 
of so wide a circle of readers. We get to know the 
characters of the book, to understand them, and to 
appreciate them ; and though the panorama is painted 
in more sober colours than those employed in his Roman 
pictures, we recognise in the artist the same fine 
qualities which have made his former works thiogs of 
permanent delight and value.” 


ATHENAEUM.—* The present instalment of what 
promises to be a very voluminous family history, in- 
creasing in interest and power as it develops, turns 
upon the death of Robert and the disposition of his 
millions, which afford ample scops for the author’s 
pleasant!y ingenious talent in raising and surmounting 
difficulties of detail.” 


DAILY NEWS.—* The book is admirably written ; 
it contains passages full of distinction, it is ins‘iact with 
intensity of purpose ; the characters are drawn with a 
living touch; the narrative moves without pause or 
falter from crisis to crisis.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Iu respect to the ex- 


| is fully worthy of the unqualified praise that was justly 


| Saracinesca. 


awarded to its predecessor.”’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ Me. Crawford is doing 
for the New York family of Lauderdale what he has 
already dono for the priccely Roman house of 
He is doing it very thorovghly indeed, 


| and when the work is complete we sbali know much 


THE ADVENTURES of HAJJI 


more about the tribe than the members koow of each 
other.” 


MORNING POST.—‘ Tt has such strong human 


| interest that the promised series of American tales will 


bs locked forward to with keen anticipaticn.”’ 


WESTHUINSTER GAZETTE.—‘' Mr. Crawford 


| never bores us, and we return to bis obcervationa with 


| is to happen after. 


pleasure when we havo satiefied ourselves about what 
What happens af’er, let us add, is 
generally told with the highest artistic ekill, and there 


| are in this book moments of passion and pathos which 


he has rarely equalled in his previous works,” 


BOORMAN.—“ The observation, the analysis, the 
workmanship are excellent.’’ 


LEEDS MERCURY.—“ Is written with a pen 
which leng ago conquered the art of fascination.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“The various elemen's that go 


_to the composition of the bock aro harmonised by a 


strength and warmth of imagination uncommon in 
modern fiction ; and tho story will be heariily enjoyed 


by everyone who reads it.”’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ We doudt if in any of 
his previous novels Mr. Crawford has attained to such 
striking power and clearness of characterization.” 


GLASGOW DAILY MAIL.—* It isa very clever 
and very powerful story; in matter and style 4s good 
as anything the author has given us,”’ 


LONDON. 
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THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, 
A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. 
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PRINTING ond PUBLISHING, — To 


AUTILORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts veritiet by Chartered Accountant.—Address MANAGER, 
Roxb urghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


T°. O LITERARY MEN.—GEU. 8. 

TRRYER, Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL 
BRANC th: Sof LITERARY BUSINESS R-ferences to Authors 
and Editors Typewriting, Indexing, and Research. — Address 
4, Copthall Buildings, B.C, 
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‘fo PUBLISHERS.—A PUBLISHER of 

experience, with considerable connection, is willing to 

TRANSFER 1 BUSINESS to a ne w firm and accept Managership 

for a salary and share; or to take a Partner, with capital, into his 

own business —Reply by letter to “ Eczevie,” care of W.L stocq, Esq., 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, WC. 


. iu T aw 
HE POST of CURATOR and 
LIBRARIAN of the RAFFLES LIBRARY and MUSEUM 
at SINGAPORE is vacant Salary, 3,600 dollars per annum, with free 
vassage from and to England. Term of appointment, three years. 
Applicants must possess a general scientific training Inf wmation as 
to details can te obtained from H.N. Ripuey, Bsa. 17, Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, , to whom the applications should be 
addressed before the Ist March: 


CATALOGUES 
VOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
scomptly supplied on mode: erms, 
CAPALOOURS rns applic ae 
DULAU & CU., 37, Sono Savarz. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Fore gn ibvoks, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Limited,.— 
“A Medium of 
ishers.” Advises 
vintment only. 






AND 
7, BROAD STREE?, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
565, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forergy Booxs and Pertopicats at the most 
moderate prices, 


Next week will be published an entirely New and 


greatly 


Ato, 872 pages, 
10s. 6d. ; half-morecco, 1 





extended Edition 
STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Edited by CHartes ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
With nearly 800 Wood Engravings. 
cloth, 


of OGILVIE’S 


Large feap. 
7s. 6d.; half-Persian, 
12s. 6d. Prospectus, with 


Specomen Pages, post-j Sree on application. 


Lonpon : BLAOKIE & SON, Rae Oup Barrey. 








WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 


The Me outgemnery shire County bo aan ly is prepared toa ypoint 
a HEA MISTRESS of the Girls’ Intermediate County School, 
Newt a. at a salary of £120 per annum, with a capitation fee of ee. 
Candidates must be graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, or have passed such University Examinations as in the case 





had experience as a Teacher. 

Thirty printed copies of the testimonials and of the letter of appli- 
cation, the latter stating the candidate's age and qualifications, to be 
sent in not later than the 23rd of February, to the unders‘ igned, from 
whom copies of the County Scheme, price 6d., and other information 
can be obtained. G. D. Harrison, 

Welshpool. 


BETHESDA COUNTY ‘SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 
The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared to 
appoint a HEADMASTER for the above school. 
4 £120 fixed, and a capitation fee at the rate of £2 per annum 











fu sh pupil in 9 school. Estimated salary for the first year £250. 

The ce ae will be a dual school for boys and girls, and the instruc- 
tion will consirt mainiy of mathematics and modern subjects. Candi- 
dates must be graduates, or have some equivalent qualifications. 

Fifty printed copies of applications and testimonials (recent) should 
be received by the undersigned, on or before February 25th. 

J. H. Bopvet-Rosents, 
Clerk of tk e Peace, Carnarvon. 


BANGOR © COUNTY SCHOOL for 


GIRLS 





APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS. 

The County Governing Body of Caraarvonshire is prepared to 
appoint a HLEADMISTRESS for the above school. 

‘The Sa'ary will consist of a fixed stipend vf £120 a year, and a capi- 
taiion tee of not less than £1 10s. a year for each girl in the school. 
Probable salary for first year is estimated at £180. Candidates must 
be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom or the 
British Possessions, or must possess equivalent qualifications. 

Duties to commence in April. 

Fifty printed copies of emnlie ations and testimonials (recent) should 
be received by endersiguet d, on or before February 25th. 

J. H. Bopve.-Ronerts, 
Clerk of the Peace, C arna rnarvon. 


(AMBRIDGE 1 UNIVERSITY, 


TEACHER OF TAMIL 
The BOARD of INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE STUDIES are prepared | 
to appoint a TEACHER of TAMIL, whose duty it will be ry prepare | 
the selected Candidates for their Final Examination in that Language. 
The appointment wili be made in the first iustance for one year only 
(from Michaelmas, 1895), at a stipend of £125 (subject to deduction if 
there are no Students) in addition toa fee of £3 3s, per term from cach 
Student. 
Applications and Testimonials should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Board, Mr. W. C HAWNER, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to arrive not 
later than May Ist, 189: 


YUY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M_B. Lond.) CLASSES are held throughout the | 

gems. —— instruction is given for the July Examination, Fee 
> i cas. 





al UY’S HOSPITAL—ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1895. FIVE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two (£150 and £60) in Science, and Three (£100, £50, 
and £30 in Arts. 

Particul: irs and copies of Examination Papers, on application to the 
Dean, Guy's Hospital. 





U PPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


An EX AMINATION will take place at Uppingham on the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th of April, 1895, for SIX OPEN SC Hob ARSHIPS, two ot 
£70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum, each | 
tenable at the School. Candidates ‘ eenee free of charge ace 


cation be m: ude by 15th M arch, 1895 
ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. | 
About TWELVE OPEN e eab Mast SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 


THE wnt AL NAVAL SC HOOk 
£20) in APRLL.—Apply to the Heap Master. 


Sik RICHARD OWEN MEMORIAL. 


Executive Commitree— 

Chairman, H.R. Tue Prisce or Wares, K.G. Vice- Chairman, Sir 
James Pacer, Bart. Treasurer, Sir Wituiam HH, Frower, K.C.B, 
Secretary, W. Percy SiLapEn, 


= 


| 





(Natural eeory Museum, 8 W.). 
Esq, 13, Hyde Park Gate, 8. W.). 
pon runt already etree or promised, £1,060. 
Further donations o require ~ to ~o— the Statue which it is | 
proposed to erect in 
may be sent to the 


he Hall of the Natural ili story Museum, and 


Tre, surer 





Catalogues on application, 


Messrs. 


Glyn, Mills, Curnie & Co., 67, Lombard Sticet, E.w. 


of aman would have Ce for a degree, and have been t:ained or | 


The Antotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the ManaGer. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
oncopper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
KE. Douglas; Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh 
Wood, Xc.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon. 
Jno. : ‘ollier ; Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.S.A. ; Holl, R.A. ; Ouless, 
RA, ; Pettic, R.A. Prinsep, R.A. ; also examples ‘of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotyps Gallery. 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
71, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palacs and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, *AUTOLYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,’’ per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
mm iad post, for maninggn 





| typewritten by 


te the Seoretary ; or te the Bankers, | c 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, _LONDON. 


MESS88. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
ls, unpsnera STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.0 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
— Plates always on view. 


| Process —. ~ for the purpose of Ordinary 


ook Illustrations. 


Mesars. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archewologists, and those engaged in the investigation 


and publication of Parochial aud Diocesan Records, 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designss 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&c.,ata moderateccet 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &.— 


Scientific, i -s Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private } “for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York,and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
dresented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable ternis, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS = 
ATALOGUES sent on application. 


Offices: 
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“J. W. ARROWSMITH'S. LIST. 


Vout. XIX, ARROWSMITH’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
NEIGHBOURS OF OURS. 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON. 

**T have not space to describe the stories at all, but I can 
give you a general idea of their spirit. Supposing that Mr. 
J. M. Barrie had been nurtured in the East-End, and loved 
every brick and stone of it, and had written a book abont 
the place, called ‘A Window in Whitechapel,’ that book 
would have been much like ‘ Neighbours of Ours.’ IL 
imagine that this is rather a fine thing in compliments. It 
dces not, however, exceed Mr. Nevinson’s deserts.’’— Voman. 
“Ir its general plan this book might be likened to an 
English version of ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’ Instead 
of the dour and bigoted Scot we have the frivolous and 
careless Coster, instead of the caller air and whinny braes 
of Drumtochty the atmosphere is that of the slums of Shad- 
well, and instead of the rigid and pitiless morality of a 
Highland parish we are introduced by the author to the 
loose and tolerant life of the very poor of London. Mr. 
Nevinson has given us an intensely interesting book.’”’— 
North British Daily Mail. 





TWO POPULAR STORIES BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Ninth Edition. Twentieth Thousand. 

**No tale of adventure in far-off mysterious countries 
surpasses in strange excitement this story.”—The Times. 
* A book that will bring joy to all true lovers of Dumas.”— 
Athenaeum, ‘* Nothing short of a noble book.’’— Black and 
White, ‘The dash and galloping excitement of this rattling 
story.”—Purch, 


BRISTOL LIBRARY SERIES.—I1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE INDISCRETION OF THE 
DUCHESS. 


“Tt is amazingly brilliant and adroit, and compels un- 
stinted admiration.” — To-day, ** Exceedingly entertaining.” 
—St. James's Budge’, ‘* Well worthy of the author of ‘ ‘Ihe 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, MA, F.S A. 
MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


“Tho author gossips in a light and agreeable way about 
notable people he has known and noteworthy incidents 
which have come under his observation in the course of a 
singularly active and remarkably varied literary career, 
The whole book is eminently readable and entertaining,” 

Daily News, 


ty C. W. WOOD. 
A MEMOIR of MRS. HENRY 


”» &. Third 


WOOD, Author of “East Lynne, 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits 
and 64 Dlnstrations, 6s, 

“ One of the most interesting volumes of the season, The 
Memorials are intensely interesting throughout, and give 
us, without the slightest uttempt at over-glorification, a 
faithful and delightful picture of one who, if her books are 
noble and good, was as truly noble and good in her daily 
walk and conversation.”’—The Liberal, 


Edited by Mr. GOSSE, 
NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. 


By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper of 
the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
In 1 vyol., demy S8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

“Those who delight in vagrant anecdote of Hegarth and 
Reynolds, Johnson and Fielding, Garrick and Quin, and 
Gainsborough and Wilson, will find in these pages a never- 
fniling source of entertainment,’’—2ec/m 


By Me. BAINES, C.B. 
FORTY YEARS at the POST 


OFFICE, 1850-1890, A Personal Narrative, In 
2 vols., larze crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c., 21s. 
* A valuable record of work done, 
self behind the scenes, and a storehouse 
reminiscesce,”’—Daily Telegraph, 


hy one who was him- 
use of anecdote and 


By Mrs. BISHOP. 
A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUS- 


rUS CRAVEN, Author of “ Le Récit dune Seeur,” 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence, 
Second Edition, In 2 vols., crown S8yo, with Por- 
traits of Mrs. Craven, 21s, 


By Mr. STORY. 


= 
THE LIVES of JAMES 
HOLMES and JOHN VARLfiY. In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, l4s. 

“Lovers of art will find much in this volume to charm 
them; but, happily, it can also be recommended to the 
groneral reader, who will delight in the racy aneedotes with 
which it abounds,” — Gol 


NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 
THE MODEL OF 
CHRISTIAN GAY. 


A Siucy of Certain Phases c* Life in California. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL, 
In 1 vol., crown svo, 68, 


NOW READY. 

A PARSON at PAY. By Hanorp 
VALLINGS, Author of “'The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy,”’ &c. In 1 vol, crown Syo, 6a, 

NOW READY. 

LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. In 

1 vol., crown Svo, 6s, 


* A strikingly fresh and original novel,”’"— 6 verdian, 


Rrowarn Bentiry & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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POST IN GRANT 
AND FARM. 


By J. WILSON HYDE, 


Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh ; 
Author of 
**The Royal Mail: its Curiosities and Romance,”’’ 
and ‘‘ A Hundred Years by Post.”’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“* Mr. Hyde has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his labours among the S:ate Papers 
and the official records of the kingdom 
have added materially to the stock of know- 
ledge previously at the service of the public 
with respect to the working of the Post 
Office to the close of the seventeenth 
century.”—TZhe Academy. 


“A book which is not inferior to its pre- | 


decossors in curious matter.””—Daily News. 


‘‘An essontial portion of the accurate 
history of the Post Office.”—Daily Telegraph. 


**'fhe public records, private documents, 
and other sources of information have been 
placed under requisition by Mr. Hyde, and 
the lucid style in which he sets forth the 
early history of the British Post Office 
promises to make the volume a standard 
work of reference.” —Shefiield Independent. 


“ All who read it will find it full of in- 
formation and interest.”—MMorning Post. 


‘We cordially recommend this work.” 
The Reéord, 


“Tt is extremely entertaining, and 
everyone who wants to understand the 
development of the Post Office ought to 
read it.” —ational Observer. 

‘‘ His book is a sound contribution to the 
history of civilisation.” — Zhe Bookman. 


‘‘Mr, Wilson Hyde cites many curious 
and almost incredible proofs of mismanage- 
ment in his useful and interesting volume.” 

Saturday Review. 


‘‘A valuable contribution to one of the 
by-paths of history.” —Leeds Mercury. 


‘‘ By personal research and by the assist- 
ance of correspondents, Mr. Hyde has been 
enabled to enlighten a dark period of postal 
history, and has made known much informa- 
tion about the origin of the British postal 
system which hitherto not only the public, 
but even the department’s own officials were 
ignorant of. Even for those well versed in 
the history of the stirring period he refers to, 
Mr. Hyde’s book will reveal much that is 
new, whilst for the general reader it should 
not prove unprofitable, being well furnished 
with anecdote and amusing extracts from 
quaint old correspondence.” — Athenaeum, 


A. & C, BLACK, Sono Savanz, Lonpon,. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENCLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


By DUDLEY JULIUS MEDLEY, MA., 
Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pp. xxiii—583, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 61. 

‘* Tho book is at 01°e admirable in arrangement, 
full of facts, and sober ia judgment......Everything 
is extremely orderly and extremely compact......The 
author deserves recognition for having produced a 
very full and very intelligent volume.”— Times. 

“« The reader......wiil find this a sound text-book 
if properly used, It has the merits of form, proper 
to that class of work—which are clearness of arrange- 
ment, good proportion, precise statement, and 
copious reference to real authorities. Moreover, it 
has what may be called the great moral excellences 
of a text-book—that it does not attempt to supply 
the want of evidence by speculation, and that it 
gives the reader the facts in a way which will 
enable him to judge for himself.” —Saturday Review. 

‘Mr. Medley may be praised for his modesty, good 
sense, judicious brevity, business-like style, and 
keen eye t> the practical wants of the class of 
students to whom his book seems to be addressed. 
Thers are a number of accurate references ; there is a 
full and careful index, and the whole of the book 
seems planned and written on about the same scale. 
Probably its main use will be as a supplement and 
re-arrangement of existing books; as supplying the 
Oxford undergraduate (whose wants, we imagine 
were mostly in the writer’s eye) with a new way of 
looking at his constitutional history; or as a handy 
manual of reference...... The mass of Mr. Medley’s 
facts are carefully and accurately brought together.” 

Athe.cum. 

‘* His sketch of the development of the represen- 
tative principle down to the Parliament of 1295 is 
perhaps the best concise summary of a rather 
intricate portion of constitutional history that has 
yet been given...... We may just mention, in con- 
clusion, the excellent chapter on the history of the 
‘ Liberty of the Subject.’ ’’—Academy. 

“Mr. D. J. Medley......has just added to a list of 
higher text-books, which is still almost as small as 
it is select, ‘A Student's Manual of English Con- 
stitutional History,’ which seems likely, by sheer 
merit, long to remain the standard popular work on 
the subject......Mr. Medley’s able and lucid treatise 
deserves the emphatic welcome which scholars 
accord to books which widen perceptibly the 
resources of practical education...... One great 
advantage of this singularly able survey consists in 
the manner in which the results of recent critical 
work in the field of constitutional history have been 
gathered into the text.” —Speater, 

“Mr. D. J. Medley, the author of ‘A Student's 
Manual of English Constitutional History,’ can 
afford to look with satisfaction on the six hundred 
solid pages in which the fruits of his industry are 
embodied. He has produced one of the best and 
most practically arranged works for the student of 
history that have appeared for some time, It is not 
restricted to what is known ina strict sense as the 
‘ constitution’—viz., the legislature and _ the 
executive—but embraces a survey of the land laws, 

justice, local government, and taxation. Its relia- 
bility in point of scholarship may be taken as beyond 
question, and, what is ‘almost equally important, it 
will aid the aspiring student to discover and follow 
for himself the paths of original and independent 
investigation. Asa book of teaching and reference 
it isadmirable; and the copious index, contents table, 
and marginal headings «nd references deserve a word 
of special commendation.’’—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“Jt is a manual that will be found to be most 
useful by all students of English history, filling as 
it does a distinct gap in our library of constitutional 
works...... From beginning to end there is no shirk- 
ing of difficulties, and every historian will 
consequently appreciate very keenly the author's 
painstaking and discriminating work. Mr, Medley’s 
manual is an admirable indication of the kind of 
solid work which is being done by English historians, 
and its merits will be at once appreciated by all who 
take the trouble to consult it.”—Oaford Magazine. 


OXFORD: 
B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad-street. 
London: Simpkiv, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
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LITERATURE. 


Chapters from Soms Memoirs. By Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. (Macmillans.) 


In this delightful volume—which in charm 
of substance and of style stands the test of 
more than one reading—Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie sets an admirable example to the ever 
increasing crowd of autobiographers. Carlyle 
had no very high estimate of his fellow- 
men ; but we have his opinion that no story 
of a human life honestly told can be devoid 
of interest ; and it is obvious that a special 
interest would be inspired by a full record 
of such a life as that of Mrs. Ritchie. The 
daughter of one of the most distinguished 
authors of the century, the friend of man 

men and women whom the world holds dear, 
and herself a writer of books rich in literary 
and personal attractions, she surely might 
have found exceptional justification for 
telling with all seemly fulness of auto- 
biographical detail the story of a career 
no part of which would have been found 
empty or arid. ‘These considerations can 
hardly have failed to present themselves 
even to a mind so essentially unegoistic as 
that of Mrs. Ritchie; but she has chosen 
only a partial following of their lead, and 
instead of the bulky autobiography we 
have these Chapters from Some Memoirs, in 
which, from an opulent store of recollection, 
she has chosen the treasures which seem 
to her best worthy of preservation. Her 
choice seems to me to be not less wise 
pulously modest. Even the finest 





than scru 
literature must needs be winnowed by time; 
and if a greater number of authors would 
only forestall time by doing their own 
winnowing, the world would be richer rather 
poorer for their self-suppressing foresight. 
In the autobiographical work of any 
writer who really has the power to recall 
the past in its habit as it lived, the records 
of the fresh, uncomplicated impressions of 
childhood are wont to be specially de- 
lightful. ‘They are certainly so here. 
The little Anne Thackeray who fiits 
through the early pages of this volume 
had evidently one of those healthfully 
quick imaginations wkich make paradise 
of even prosaic surroundings; but to a 
child of alert intelligence, surrounded by 
& circle of cultivated seniors, the Paris of 
lalf a century ago, where so many of the 
little girl’s early years were spent, must 
have been a veritable wonderland. ‘ Ours,” 
Writes Mrs. Ritchie, ‘‘ was a talkative, eco- 
nomical, and active little society— Cranford 
¢n Voyage is the impression which remains 
tome of those early surroundings”; and a 
Pleasanter impression it would hardly be 


experiences more exciting than any which 
the home Oranford could supply. The 
little girl who began life as a fervent 
Napoleonist, dominated by the anti- 
patriotic bias, and hating “the perfidious 
English,” held her father’s finger as she 
witnessed the second funeral of her hero, 
the wonder of the sombre pageant being 
brightened by that other wonder of the 
newly fallen snow, seen by the small 
gazer for the first time, which seemed 
to her a part of the funeral. Here, too, 
she saw her first poet, the Provencal 
Jasmin, whose unpoetical appearance was 
a sore disappointment to the expectant 
hero-worshipper, and her first musician 
who did not disappoint her, and of whom 
we have a glimpse in one of the most 
beautiful passages in a volumo whore such 
passages are not rare. She saw him ina 
barely furnished second-floor room, whither 
she had been taken by an old lady of grim 
exterior veiling a tender, kindly heart—“‘ a 
slight, delicate-looking man with long hair, 
bright eyes, and a thin hooked nose,” who 
received his visitors with gracious courtesy 
and played for them something that he had 
just been composing till they knew the 
painful ecstasy of fulfilled delight. And 
when he stopped and looked round, the 
elderly, awe-inspiring Scotchwoman, whose 
tears were rolling down her checks, would 
not let the fragile musician exert himself 
for them any longer. 


‘*She praised him and thanked him in a 
tender, motherly, pitying, sort of way, and 
then hurriedly said we must go; but as we 
took leave she added, almost in a whisper, with 
a humble, apologising look, ‘I have brought 
you some of that jelly, and my sister sent some 
of the wine you fancied the other day; pray, 
pray, try to take a little.’ He again shook his 
head at her, seeming more vexed than grateful : 
‘It is very wrong; you shouldn’t bring me 
these things,’ he said in French. ‘I won’t 
play to you if you do,’—but she put him back 
softly, and hurriedly closed the door upon him 
and the offending basket, and hastened away. 
As we were coming downstairs she wiped her 
eyes again. By this time I had got to under- 
stand the tall, grim, warm-hearted woman ; 
all my silly terrors were gone. She looked 
hard at me as we drove away. ‘ Never forget 
that you have heard Chopin play,’ she said, 
with emotion; ‘for soon no one will hear him 
play any more.’” 


After the four Parisian chapters, with 
which the volume opens, the literary 
reminiscences become more numerous, 
though it is always the human rather than 
the purely literary side of the various 
writing men and writing women which is 
turned to the front. Thackeray was not a 
man who even during his working hours 
was able to keep his self-imposed rule of 
seclusion. During the busiest days of his 
busiest years his reception rooms were 
veritable thoroughfares for notabilities or 
those who desired to become such; and to 
his daughter it is natural enough that 
memory should seem ‘‘a sort of witches’ 
cauldron from which rise one by one these 
figures of the past, and they go by in turn 


self, a living picture; 


“The most splendid person I ever remember 
seeing had a little pencil-sketch in his hand 
[evidently intended for publication through 
Thackeray’s good offices] which he left behind 
him on the table. It was a very feeble sketch ; 
it seemed scarcely possible that so grand a 
being should not be a bolder draughtsman. . . 
He seemed to fill the bow-window with radiance 
as if he were Apollo; he leant against his chair 
with one elbow resting on its back, with shining 
studs and curls and boots.” 


The grand being was the famous Count 
d’Orsay, last of the dandies, a sort of 
pantomime prince whose jewels and spangles 
need the glare of the footlights to save them 
from tawdriness. Light, graceful, high 
comedy is represented by Leigh Hunt, ‘‘ me 
bright-eyed, active old man with long wavy 
hair and a picturesque cloak flung over one 
shoulder”; and romantic melodrama has 
its hero in an ‘alarming looking person,” 
whom we seo standing by the fireplace with 
folded arms, scowling at his own reflection 
in the mirror—a sombre figure, whose name, 
the startled young intruder learned, was 
Trelawny. 

Among tho entries in which melancholy 
and humour are combined is the sketch of 
the memorable evening when Charlotte 
Bronté dined at the table of her one literary 
hero, and drove him to desperation by her 
reverential glances and her appalling 
capacity for silence. He must have been 
acutely miserable. His daughter tells us 
that after Miss Bronté had left, but long 
before the other guests thought of depart- 
ing, she was crossing the hall, when to her 
surprise she saw her father with his hat on, 
in the act of opening the front door. 

‘He put his fingers to his lips, walked out into 
the darkness, and shut the door quietly behind 
him. When I went back to the drawing-room 
again, the ladies asked me where he was. I 
vaguely answered that I thought he was 
coming back. I was puzzled at the time, nor 
was it all made clear to me till long years after- 
wards, when one day Mrs. Procter asked me if 
I knew what had happened once when my father 
had invited a party to meet Jane Eyre at his 
house. It was one of the dullest evenings she had 
ever spent in her life, she said. And then, witha 
good deal of humour, she described the situation 
—the ladies who had all come expecting so 
much delightful conversation, and the gloom 
and the constraint, and how finally, over- 
whelmed by the situation, my father had quietly 
left the room, left the house, and gone off to 
his club.” 

It was a desperate measure, but the 
emotional strain must have been terrible. 
To entertain a lion who roars untimely may 
be trying ; but the entertainment of a lioness 
who refuses even to purr must be unen- 
durable anguish to the luckless host. 

In the chapter “‘ From Willis’s Rooms to 
Chelsea,” Mrs. Ritchie has some interesting 
reminiscences of the Carlyles, of whom we 
shall surely soon know all that there is to 
be known. Carlyle is the grim, ‘ dour,” 
and yet pathetic figure with which many 


portrait painters have made us familiar; but 
Mrs. Carlyle gains a certain dignity to which 
we are less accustomed. 


‘* But, best of all, there was Mrs. Carlyle her- 
Gainsborough should 





and vanish one by one into the mist.” 
There are one or two imposing shapes 
which carry themselves with an air, but 





Possible to have. There were, however, 


have been alive to paint her: slim, bright, 
dark-eyed, upright in her place. 
. , like one of the grand ladies our father used 
they are not the really impressive phantoms. ' sometimes to take us to call upon. She used 


She looked 
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to be handsomely dressed in velvet and point 
lace. She sat there at leisure, and prepared 
for conversation. She was not familiar, but 
cordial, dignified, and interested in everything 
as she sat installed in her corner of the sofa by 
one of the little tables covered with nicknacks 
of silver and mother-of-pearl.” 

There are pleasant glimpses, too, of 
Thackeray’s artist-friends, David Roberts, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, Cattermole, Charles 
Leslie, Frank Stono, and the ever delightful 
John Leech, and of children’s parties given 
by Charles and Mrs. Dickens, where the 
greatest novelist among Thackeray’s con- 
temporaries was sven at his best. Indeed, 
everywhere we are in good company; but 
many readers will feel that the most charm- 
ing companionship is that of the writer 
herself in the days when she was a little 
girl in Paris, a small inhabitant of Cranford 
en Voyage, before the witches’ cauldron had 
begun to simmer, and the world held for 
her only its one poet, Jasmin, and its one 
musician, Frédéric Chopin. 

James Asucrorr Nose. 





THE CLOSING YEARS OF CHARLES I, 


“QatenpAr or Srare Papers (Domesric).” 
—Charles I., 1648-9, Edited by William 
Douglas Hamilton. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. ) 

Tuts is a volume of 500 pages, some 200 

pages less than the average contents of 

these Calendars. It derives a melancholy 
interest from the recent death of its accom- 
plished editor. The preface reviews some 
of the facts chronicled in former volumes 

(notably the history of the navy since the 

beginning of the reign), as well as illus- 

trates the documents here set forth. 

A slip or two may be noticed. ‘Col. 
Wanton” should be Col. Wauton, or 
Walton: no other, indeed, than Valentine 
Walton, the regicide. It is implied that 
the monument of Princess Elizabeth at 
Newport was contemporary; but it was 
erected only in 1856, at the express command 
of Her Majesty. Cromwell objected to 
mounting ‘‘tapsters” (not “‘tipsters’’) to 
oppose Charles. The Index, though really 
complete, has some of the pages printed 
gut of order; and—to get quit of fault- 
finding—some readers may not like the 
abbreviation “‘ gents,” used throughout the 
volume. 

With the distressful results of the civil 
strife to the people in general we are 
familiar from individual and typical in- 
stances. It is Bishop Hall who laments 
his ‘‘ hard case,” it is Walker who chronicles 
the sufferings of the clergy, it is Whitelocke 
who grieves over the desolation of his 
beloved Fawley. The Verney Papers let us 
see something of the misery and ruin that 
invaded the serene and stately life of the 
country gentry. In all these cases the 
suffering is inflicted at the will or caprice 
of the powers that be—a shifting govern- 
ment, with various and discordant aims, 
but united in a common hostility to that 
large section of society whom it branded 
as ‘‘ malignant,” and plundered as a punish- 
ment for that imputed crime. 

But not behind the Cavalier only is 
dark Oare seated. The Roundhead in 





his triumph had his warning of mortality 





and trouble. Though they had seized upon 
the helm, navigation was not easy to those 
who had but a smattering of seamanship, 
and a vague notion as to the whereabout of 
the ‘‘haven where they would be.” No 
doubt many of them felt the hatefulness of 
the “‘ tyrant’s plea”; but they were driven 
to rely more and more on force, and on the 
panic which had so often proved a ready 
expedient in difficult crises. They had 
power, but its tenure was uncertain ; and the 
regular government of the kingdom, under 
the assured administration of law, was still 
matter of fainter and ever fainter exp3cta- 
tion. Grievances which had been intoler- 
able under the king, were now at least 
equalled, if not surpassed. There was a 
clumsy system of espionage, harassing if not 
effective. In London itself Skippon had 
a general power of search and arrest against 
anyone he may suspect. Free quarter 
might be repudiated by the Government, 
but was exacted by the soldiery; and the 
sufferers were told that they might refuse it 
and defend themselves—a poor consolation 
and a hazardous remedy. 

The rulers felt so keenly the insecurity of 
their position that they confessed it freely to 
their subordinates, as to confederates and 
partners. They complain ‘that there is so 
general a distemper among the people,” and 
of ‘the general disposition to insurrec- 
tions.” At the cost of much blood they had 
overthrown the king and his party, yet the 
great deliverance they had hoped to achieve 
was not complete. Indeed, the result of 
their efforts so far was not acceptable to the 
majority of their countrymen. The open 
resistance they met with was not very 
formidable. The fierce fight at Maid- 
stone and the hopeless agony of Colchester 
disposed of the most dangerous attempt 
against them. There might be a sputtering 
of discontent here and there, but all as 
futile as that attempt of Captain Burley to 
release his king from captivity by beating 
a drum in Newport market-place. The 
executive functions of government had 
mainly devolved upon committees. The 
chief committee, that of Lords and Commons, 
met at Derby House. As we watch its pro- 
ceedings in this Calendar, we note the 
constant apprehension of immediate ruin 
under which it performs its functions. The 
Committee fear for the safety of great cities 
and small towns: for Bristol, for Winchester, 
for Aldeburgh, for Holy Island, for New- 
port Pagnell, for Sandwich, for Croyland. 
They suspect even the staunchest of their 
supporters, and are very nervous about Sir 
Michael Livesey’s “‘ printed paper,” though 
he had put down a rising in Suffulk only a 
fortnight before. They are uneasy, too, 
about a declaration which they hear Col. 
Lambert intends to print, and beg him to 
forbear the publishing of it. The trumpet 
blast of Milton for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing found no response in the hearts of 
his fellow-Puritans. We see that Mr. 
Thomson, ‘ bookseller over against Lincoln’s 
Inn,” is summoned before the Committee 
for ‘‘ dispersing unlicensed books’; and the 
‘‘ Mercury women” who distributed such 
pamphlets are only released from prison on 
‘making discovery of the men from whom 
they had them.” 





—— 


Tho services of the army are always in 
requisition. Not even a ship’s company 
can be paid off at Deptford without “a 
good full troop of horse” to prevent 
disorder, the crew being in discontent, and 
‘‘having already refused to go against the 
revolted ships’ — the seven that had 
mutinied against their vice-admiral Rains- 
borough, and declared for the king. Thomas 
Scott, M.P., must have a special guard to 
attend him during his ‘‘ journey on a special 
service.’ Mr. Scott will be a regicide, and 
will have another ‘‘special guard” to attend 
him by-and-by on another, and final, jour- 
ney. Nor can the Government agents always 
be efficiently protected. Witness Capt. Alex- 
ander Cotton, who has made London so 
hot for him by his discoveries of royalist 
plots that he can no longer abide there 
without danger, and is therefore recom- 
mended to the Kent Committee for ‘‘ some 
fit and suitable command.” 

Even military success brought its em- 
barrassments. The satisfactory disposal of 
prisoners is a recurring difficulty. Lord 
Audover is kept at Dover Castle, because 
“it is not safe to bring any more prisoners 
(especially men of quality) to London.” 
When the prisoners are carried through 
London streets to Peterhouse they were all 
but rescued by the people, ‘‘ who are grown 
to that insolence as they will be judges of 
the actions of their superiors,” say the 
indignant Committee. They were glad to 
release prisoners on their undertaking not 
to act against Parliament, or giving a bond 
to re-enter their prison if required. Some- 
times prisoners were a source of anxiety, as 
Col. Coventry was at Windsor, so that 
Governor Whichcote was cautioned “lest 
he should put the place in danger.” 

London required constant watching. Con- 
spirators meet there; and the Committee 
does not think it expedient to send soldiers 
from Whitehall to arrest them, so the mayor 
is desired to do it secretly and send tho 
prisoners to the Committee. The mayor 
complied, but the conspirators escaped ‘‘ by 
going out of a garret on to the tops of other 
houses.” The horses in the mews ‘are 
going away, the pretence being going to 
grass,” writes the Committee to Fairfax; 
and as this would leave the Houses without 
guard, he is to give orders that they shall 
stay. 

Two facts are here recorded to the credit 
of Fairfax. He writes specially to the 
Speaker on behalf of those to whom he had 
pledged his word for an indemnity they 
could not receive by a formal capitulation. 
And a news letter affirms that in June, 
1648, he sent a message to Goring in Col- 
chester to send out of the city all women 
and children; as, though he meant to get 
the town by fire, sword, or other ways, he 
“would have no one suffer who did not 
oppose him.” 

There were plots, too, in plenty—a plot 
secretly to raise a thousand horse for a 
sudden attack on Fairfax at Colchester; a 
plot to seize the Speaker on his way to the 
House; a plot to surprise the Tower; 4 
rendezvous at Brentford for a night attack 
on London and « massacre of members of 
Parliament. 

The watermen, too—the “ water-rats ” 
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who had forsaken Charles — were now 
‘‘tumultuating ” against the Parliament, 
and the Trinity House is entreated to use 
its influence to quiet them. The river-side 
district of Southwark has troops marched 
into it, to prevent any correspondence with 
the insurgents in Kent. 

In this government by committees the 
most important matters were kept in 
suspenss while referred from one com- 
mittee to another or to the consideration 
of the House itself. At Derby House the 
wants of the soldisrs in Lancashire—their 
lack of clothes and shoes “‘ which disables 
them for their service” —are duly reported to 
the House; but the local committee is ex- 
pected to advance at once the money 
required. Again, the necessities of the 
soldiers under Cromwell are laid before the 
Committee of the Army, with a strong recom- 
mendation to ‘‘ its most effectual care.” But 
in spite of ordinancesand weekly assessments, 
there were grievous financial difficulties. 
The Derby House Committee, in September, 
1648, reports to the Commons, that it “ has 
had no money at all for near two months” 
—that the secret service is at a stand, there 
being ‘‘no means so much as to send a 
letter,” and that the messengers have 
ridden at their own charges till their 
pockets are empty too. The money assigned 
for the payment of the House’s guard is 
exhausted, and “ unless the House appoint 
a further supply thet service must cease.”’ 

We cannot wonder if the fidelity of the 


soldiers was not always proof against this | 


strain of poverty and hardship. Even at 
Windsor the discontents of the garrison 
“are very great through their wants, and 
the governor fears for the place more from 
them than from without.” At Scarborough 
it is the governor who, discontented with 
the non-payment of his arrears, at last 
renounces his obedience to Parliament. 
Hamilton’s invasion made all other dangers 
seem trifling. The Committees of York and 
Lancashire are to send the local regiments 
against the Scots, instead of immediately 
reducing revolted places. At Derby House 
there is a ‘‘ very tender resentment” of the 
wants of the Ironsides, “‘ in the patient and 
contented bearing whereof their passive 
valour hath been equal to their active.” 
Northampton had given them its god-speed 
with ‘‘ 25,000 pair of shoes.” 

The Kentish Cavaliers had been crushed 
in June, the Scots defeated, and Colchester 
taken in August, Cromwell had gone north 
to subdue royalism in Scotland itself; but 
yet peace was not achieved. The longing 
for a “settlement of the kingdom” found 
expression in the last attempt to negotiate 
with Charles—in the treaty of Newport. 

Charles had been held in reserve. 
Moderate men hoped that when the new 
order of things was established he might, 
under strict limitations, be placed at its 
head. This view is that set forth in the 
valuable correspondence lately presented by 
Mr. Livingston Jay to the Record Office. 
John Crewe therein gives intelligence of the 
progress of the Newport Treaty to his 
friend John Swinfen. Crewe is evidently 
& sensible man who desires a real and per- 
manent peace. He is eager to remove the 


greed for bishops’ lands, over-severity to 
delinquents, the personal scruples of the 
king. As to the last, he poses a dilemma 
which Charles could not have avoided. The 
king had already so far set aside his per- 
sonal convictions as to agree that the 
war had been “‘ just and necessary”; why 
should those convictions prevent his agree- 
ing to what Parliament had expressly 
pledged itself—the abolition of Episcopacy ? 
The one could not be more contrary than 
the other to his individual belief. 

But Charles had no large views, nor even 
a consistent, connected policy. He had been 
liberally treated in his confinemont. All 
marks of respect were duly paid, and the 
ample allowance of £10 a day was made for 
his table alone. But his retirement had 
not abated his incorrigible lightness of 
mind. He could readily turn his thoughts 
from unpleasing topics as he took his daily 
walks in the garden of Carisbrook. He 
delighted in discoursing with Col. Hammond 
—‘‘and saith, he shall shortly hear from his 
two Houses, or some others, notwithstanding 
the votes to the contrary.” We can here 
mark the workings of the same infatuated 
vanity which, during the fatal January, could 
persuade him that he had three games yet 
to play, the worst of which would bring 
him back more than all he had lost. 

Dr. Rawson Gardiner has shown how 
the army leaders tried to keep within 
the lines of the constitution, and how 
they came at last to understand the im- 
practicable tenacity underlying all the 
king’s flexibility and vacillation. Ho felt 
| that, if restored—no matter under what 
| conditions—he and Time would be a match 
for all opponents. And they came to feel 
it too; and Charles was to them a mere 
obstruction, to be cleared away as soon as 
possible. ‘* Well, sir, I find I am before a 
power,” said the king in a low voice as he 
was going away, after the first day of his 
trial. (This is one of the few additional 
particulars here recorded, from the Journal 
of the Court.) The discovery was too late 
to be of use. Made earlier, it might have 
helped him toa more sober and practical 
view of his own duty, by a better apprecia- 
tion of the forces arrayed against him. 

But if the ‘royal actor” failed to rise 
to the height of that great argument until 
the last memorable scene, then, at least, he 
expressed the truth of the situation: ‘‘ You 
are out of the way.’ The makeshift 
government was only demonstrating its own 
incapacity for permanent rule. Indeed, 
within a fortnight of the king’s death the 
Derby House Committee and the Committee 
of Safety were abolished. The desperate 
attempt to maintain the semblance of 
legality only made it the more evident that 
the country was really under the power of 
the sword. Such hypocrisy was the homage 
paid by rebellion to the constitution it was 
destroying. The nation had been taken 
at a disadvantage, and coerced by a few 
resolute men into a course, re-action from 
which would be violent and inevitable. 
They were, indeed, “‘ out of the way”; and 
if the Revolution Settlement were the Land 
of Promise, they had yet forty years of 
wanderings before them ere they entered it. 








obstacles to such an arrangement — the 


R. C. Browne. 








Imagination in Dreams, and their Study. By 
Frederick Greenwood. (John Lane.) 


Tuts little book is an attempt, marked by 
great ability and originality, to deal with 
a subject of much psychological interest 
which has hitherto been neglected or treated 
on unsatisfactory lines. 

When the old notion of the supernatural 
character of dreams has been surrendered, 
it has been thought to be clear that they 
all admit of easy explanation on purely 
materialistic and psychological principles. 
As Mr. Greenwood quotes from Dr. 
Richardson: ‘‘ Dreams are all explainable 
on physical grounds; there is no mystery 
about them, save that which springs from 
blindness to natural facts and laws.” This 
eminent scientific man proceeds to go into 
the matter in detail with what our author 
calls ‘‘ the well-known formulae.” We are 
told that ‘‘ the seat of dreaming is in the 
locked-up closet of mental impressions—the 
brain and the spinal column.” We area 
further informed that, besides this nerve- 
system, which is under our own control, we 
have another which works automatically 
and ‘is centred within the trunk of the 
body.” Having grasped this fact, it is 
presumed that we shall have no difficulty in 
understanding that ‘‘ dreams ensue upon 
certain perturbations in the brain, which 
are not the consequence of action by its own 
nerve-system, but are communicated from 
the other nervous system in token of local 
disturbance or distress.” These vibrations 
may be produced from causes external to 
the body, as ‘‘the firing of a gun, the ring- 
ing of a bell,” &c., or they may proceed 
from “ within the body—that is to say, from 
the second nerve-system, which is specially 
active in the organs of digestion.” 

Now, does this explanation, Mr. Green- 
wood asks, really explain anything? The 
common sense of most readers, who do not 
allow themselves to be carried away by the 
notion that everything is settled by a state- 
ment in scientific terminology, will readily 
answer the question. ‘‘To show how the 
machinery of mind is set in motion is not 
to unveil the mystery of what the mind 
produces when it is at work.” We are 
reminded of Kingsley’s allegory of “‘ Madam 
How and Lady Why,” in which, in language 
adapted to a child’s comprehension, but 
none the less truly philosophical, he exposes 
the fallacy of supposing that, when we have 
learned how a thing is done, we know per- 
fectly why it is done. As Mr. Greenwood 
says, 

“‘ the very terms of the physiological exposition 
inform us that, whera it leaves off, the dream it 
professes to explain is about to begin. Vibra- 
tions of terrestrial media, whether they proceed 
from a cry in the street or from an uneasy 
stomach, are not dreams any more than the 
breath blown into a clarionet is a tune. Grant- 
ing that the origin of every dream is vibration 
in the corporeal system, the dream itself is— 
what ?” 

It is extraordinary that anyone possessed 
of intelligence should fail to see that our 
learned scientists have left us no nearer 
the true solution of the problem than 
we were before. In short, our author is 
perfectly justified in asserting that ‘the 





fallacy embedded in purely physiological 
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explanations of dreaming appears pro- 
digious.”’ 

What, then, it may bo asked, is Mr. 

Greenwood’s counter theory? It can hardly 
be said that he professes to have one. He 
is not presumptuous enough to suppose that, 
in a subject of such complexity and diffi- 
culty, he can invent somo cut and dried 
hypothesis, which shall explain all the facts, 
and leave no mystery about them. He has 
merely sought to throw out some sugges- 
tive hints which may help towards a better 
comprehension of the problem. He lays 
down a general proposition, which hardly 
anyone will directly deny, but which the 
physical theorists seem in practice reluctant 
to admit: that ‘dreams are operations of 
the mind.” Viewed under this head, our 
author goes on to consider whether their 
study may not throw some light on the 
operation of the mental faculties generally, 
and especially on the dovelopment of the 
imagination. Many would dispute the 
possibility of gaining any satisfactory 
knowledge of this kind from dreams, on 
the ground that they necessarily imply a 
more or less diseased state of mind. But 
here, again, we aro led to doubt whether 
mental, any more than physical disorder, 
can be accepted as an adequate account of 
the facts : 
** It will certainly be convenient to suspend the 
conclusion that dreams are always occasioned 
by sensibilities in a condition of disorder. 
Some are no doubt, and by far the most; but 
others, as we have shown abundantly, though 
by few examples, can only be explained by a 
state of mind so different as to be the opposite 
of disorder. There may have been disorder 
to begin with, and probably was; but then 
there was re-order upon a different scheme, and 
use of the various qualities of mind.” 


Mr. Greenwood gives some very interesting 
particulars from his own experience and 
that of others, which seem fully to bear out 
his very cautious and modestly stated con- 
clusions. It is certainly very difficult to 
explain some of the cases which he narrates 
in detail, except on the assumption 


‘*that some dream-visions, if only a few by 
comparison, are creations of the mind; and if 
80, then that the limits of imagination which 
cee id marks out and which no effort of 
the waking mind can surmount are overleapt 
in sleep.” 


The manner in which the laws of time 
and space are disregarded in dreams is 
familiar to the most common experience ; 
but the extreme suggestiveness of this 
fact has hardly been sufficiently noticed. 
The possibility of an existence quite inde- 
pendent of these conditions as they are 
realised by our ordinary comprehension 
seems to be presented to view by such cases 
as the following, to which there are several 
well-known parallels : 


‘A tutor was examining a pupil one day from 
a question-and-answer book. The business had 
not got very far when immediately after 
reading out a question the tired man closed his 
eyes. Seizing the occasion weariness betrayed 
him instantly; he slept and dreamed. It was 
a long, long dream, carrying him through 
many scenes and everts. Hours of dreaming it 
seemed ; and yet he woke in time enough to 
hear the last words of the answer to his 
question. Fifteen seconds, perhaps, for the 








whole episode; the falling to sleep, the be- | declaring that she would not depart from con- 


ginning of the dream, the development of its 


changing times, scenes, and conversation ; their | 


cessation and the return to conscious wake- 
fulness.” 
Mr. Greenwood vouches for this “ remark- 
illustration of dream rapidity” as being 
communicated to him by the dreamer him- 
self. But the instance is by no means a 
solitary one. ‘ Indeed, no characteristic of 
dreaming is so well ascertained as this, 
which is one of its greatest marvels. And 
yet the general disposition is to regard 
it as less a wonder than an absurdity.” 
This is surely a very superficial way 
of looking at an exceedicgly remarkable 
mental phenomenon. ‘In most fields of 
investigation the discovery of a power like 
this would suggest that other amazing dis- 
plays of power may not be quite illusory, 
and I do not know why philosophy should 
reject the suggestion here.” 

Almost as remarkable is what seems to be 
a kind of duality of the mind displayed in 
dreams, of which several instances are given. 
They suggest what our author calls “ the 
imagination in detachment theory ” or “‘ one 
set of faculties working in advance of the 
comprehension of the others.” He gives 
an example, from his own experience, in a 
dream he had of being insulted in the 
garden of an hotel : 


‘* Soon afterwards, and while I am still linger- 
ing in the garden, one of the hotel servants 
comes to me and I understand him to say, 
‘He bas repented.’ It strikes me as a very 
unusual word for a waiter to employ in such a 
conuexion, but that remark gives way to a 
fecling of satisfaction that my abuser had 
become sorry for his rudeness so soon. More 
particularly I wish to know whether he is 
sufficiently ashamed to send an apology. SolI 
say, ‘Repented has he? What did he say?’ 
‘No, no,’ is the answer, ‘he hasn’t paid it,’ 
meaning the bill for the entertainment, as I 
immediately understand.” 


Mr. Greenwood questions whether the 
detachment theory accounts altogether for 
such a dream as this, to which he gives the 
title of proleptic. There certainly here 
seoms to be something further at work, 


“unless it may be assumed that imagination 
has far more tremendous powers than have 
ever yet been ascribed to it: unless, that is to 
say, it is capable of similating effectually, or of 
developing in itself nearly all the other qualities 
of mind.” 


A still more extraordinary dream of a 
somewhat similar nature—in which, as 
we shall see, there was a_ perplexing 
circumstance, of which the explanation 
did not come till quite another stage 
of the dream—is related from ‘the 
note-book of a distinguished architect.” 
The latter dreamed that he was profession- 
ally engaged on one of the royal palaces 
at the time of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
and overheard a long conversation between 
the Queen and a Miss Cowper, who was 
endeavouring to induce her to veto the Bill 
if it should come before her : 


‘* At this point I offered to withdraw, but was 
asked to remain by the Queen, who said that 
what she had to say might be heard by any 
one of her subjects. The conversation continued 
at great length, Miss Cowper seeming to urge 
every argument at her command, the Queen 





stitutional usage. During the entire conversa- 
tion I was annoyed by a loud ticking noise, 
which I could not account for. The scene of 
the dream changed and the time. It was the 
morning following the conversation that I was 
in the smoking-room of a certain club. There 
I saw a well-knowa publisher, who asked me 
whether I had seen the 7'imes of that day. I 
got the paper, and saw the conversation printed 
at length. It occupied several columns, and 
I marked the introduction of my own appear- 
ance, and the Queen’s desire that I should 
remain. At this point it flashed across me 
that the ticking noise which I had heard was 
accounted for. I said to myself, ‘ All the time 
the conversation was going on it was being 
telegraphed to the Times office.’” 


Such remarkable powers of mind as this 
case illustrates are surely worthy of a closer 
study than they have yet received. Mr. 
Greenwood well says that 


‘*here, again, the mind constructs a dramatic 
scene, some integral parts of which it conceals 
from itself as an intended surprise for itself at 
the conclusion of the tale. A mental operation 
far out of the range of possibility in our waking 
hours, but accomplished in dreams.” 


Certainly, to talk of physical or mental dis- 
order as solving the problems presented by 
such dreams as these is a mere playing with 
words, 

On the question whether intimation is 
ever given in dreams of past, present, or 
future events previously unknown to the 
dreamers, Mr. Greenwood maintains an 
attitude of prudent reserve, and does not 
positively commit himself; but he has not 
shrunk from recording facts which might 
seem to favour such a view. He recognises 
that there is a “‘ superstitious fear of being 
drawn into superstition—a dread which has 
long been the most inveterate stumbling- 
block in the way of a boldly reasonable 
study of dreams.” He gives one very 
painful case of not one but a whole series 
of dreams, which would seem t» be only 
accounted for on the hypothesis of a ‘‘ wave 
of communication” from without, in which 
facts gravely affecting the reputation of 
another person, which were not only com- 
pletely unknown to the dreamer, but were 
indignantly rejected by him when repeatedly 
presented to him in his visions, were never- 
theless found out to be true after the death 
of the individual to whom they referred. 
In short, we have no right, our author 
argues, to set limits to the powers of the 
imaginative and intuitive faculties. 

‘Since what is called intuition and what is 
called imagination have the strange gift of 
unveiling and revealing, the question is why 
anyone should start from the appearance of 
this same revealing power when imagination is 
followed into sleep.’ 


It may be hoped that this volume will do 
something to stimulate intelligent thought 
on the problems with which it deals, and 
that there will be a response to the invita- 
tion conveyed in the preface for further 
collection of facts bearing on the subject. 
There are probably many persons who could 
testify to dreams equally remarkable with 
those recorded in these pages, and they 
should not allow themselves to be restrained 
by the fear of pseudo-scientific ridicule. 

R. Szymovur Lone. 
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Roman Gossip. 
Murray.) 


Mrs. Minto Ex.io1’s Roman Gossip is delight- 
ful. We use the word delightful advisedly ; 
for it is a genuine delight, in this serious 
age, to come on a book which is content to 
be merely amusing. It is, in truth, ideal 
gossip, and characteristically Roman. It is 
gossip, too, for all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. Much of it is familiar, 
though recent, like the tales of Victor 
Emmanuel at Cogne, which were current in 
Piedmont a quarter of a century ago. Some 
again, is quite ancient history, as the stories 
of Alfieri and ‘‘ the beautiful pure rose,’”’ his 
mistress, wife of the Young Pretender. Some 
of it is malignant (for is it not Roman ?), 
like the monstrous papalino canard, that 
Cavour was the rejected lover of Rosina, 
and himself the bastard of Pauline Bona- 
parte’s husband. All the same, in the 
writer herself there is never the least trace 
of malignity. She is always the kindly and 
sympathetic English lady, but frank as ladies 
are who have seen many men and many 
cities. The writing, too, is of the most 
negligé kind, and, indeed, occasionally a 
little down at heel, both in phrase and fact, 
but it goes admirably with the sincerity 
of the writer’s accent, the absolute sans 
géne of her attitude. Naturally, Mrs. Elliot 
takes her material where she finds it— 
from Mme. Junot, for instance, from 
Silvagni, and so forth—trustworthiness 
being obviously of less moment than vivacity. 
Best of all are her own personal recollections 
of the Roman world whose sun was the 
Pope. Whatshe has seen and heard she re- 
lates with a quite youthful sparkle, though 
she takes us back into the prime manhood 
of this now decrepit century. She is, in fact, 
at pains to remind us that she “‘ can remem- 
ber seeing dandies with double waistcoats, 
light elastic pantaloons collant to the 
thighs, and little pointed shoes like those of 
@ woman.” 

In Rome one still can see the Pope, but 
not Mrs. Elliot’s Pope, nor quite in the old 
manner. Then a papal dragoon arrived at 
the door of who would see his Holiness, and 
left a summons printed on an extra large 
sheet of paper, with the day and hour set 
forth when the bearer might appear at the 
Vatican. And in those days the Pope was 
worth seeing. 

‘‘Some men,” says Mrs. Elliot, ‘like women, 
are born beautiful. There is no doubt about it. 
You may not like the style; you may prefer 
blonde, you may admire black; but no one can 
dispute the beauty—of these Piusis one. To 
his last day that precious gift continued to 
develop itself in all the changing phases of age. 
And there was more than beauty—a charm the 
Italians call poesia, a certain natural grace and 
refinement which, under all circumstances, never 
failed.” 

There is no more wonderful, no sadder tale 
of a human life, than that of Mastai 
Ferretti, rejected from the guardia nobile for 
his fits, cured by the prayer of Pius VIL., 
and successively priest, bishop, Pope. He 
passes before us, first as the fashionable 
young would-be soldier; the frequenter of 
the cafés, the epicure, the inventor of Cod 
a la Mastai. Then we see the young priest, 
the devoted missioner of the night refuge 
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of Tata Giovanni; the fearless agent of the 
Pope in Chili; the prelate of Spoleto and 
Imola, behaving like the bishop in Les 
Misérables. Then the Liberal Pope who 
emptied the jails, who proclaimed the 
amnesty, who succoured a dying Jew 
in the streets of his capital, pom | went 
about doing good in disguise. Next comes 
the cowering refugee in Gaeta, the bullied 
protégé of France and Austria, and the 
creature of Antonelli and the Jesuits. At 
last he stands before us, the white-haired 
enemy of Italy, a voice full of sound and 
fury, but one that has forgotten the fuori ¢ 
forestiert of his youth, the cry that made 
him the darling of those very Romans who 
tried to fling his bones into the Tiber. Of 
each of these successive phases of the Pope’s 
career Mrs. Elliot gives us a suggestive 
glimpse. Slight as some of her sketches 
are, all are graphic: none more 80 
than that of the Pope, who in his youth 
nursed the passion of 8. Filippo Neri, 
now grown to a stony-hearted old man, 
not moved at all by the death of a friend, 
hardly by that of an enemy. “ Ebbene é 
morto il Cardinale” was all he found 
to say when Antonelli died, and when his 
old cat died it was much the same—‘“‘ One 
Pope dies and another is made che vuole, so 
it is with cats.’”’ Nowhere is there a better 
presentation of the ‘‘amiable charlatan- 
eria” of Pio Nono, in such strange con- 
trast with the stiff integrity of Leo XIII. 
The chapters on the Popes, on Antonelli, to 
whom she is very kind, and on Garibaldi, 
whose services she surely overrates, show 
Mrs. Elliot at her strongest. Of the rest 
there is little that could be spared, except 
the cruel recital of the private tragedy of 
Ricasoli’s life in the chapter entitled ‘“‘ A 
Statesman.” 

The historical, and particularly the Napo- 
leonic, gossip is not quite so vivid, but here 
and there Mrs. Elliot has unearthed a 
very curious ¢rouvaille. Here is an episode 
worthy of the attention of the Society of 
Psychical Research, On May 5, 1821, 
Napoleon died at St. Helena at sunset. At 
sunset on that day a stranger presented 
himself at the portone of the Buonaparte 
Palace, earnestly desiring to see Madame 
Mére. ‘Have you requested an audience?” 
asked the porter; ‘‘ Madame receives no 
one she does not know.” “I have 
asked for no audience,” answered the 
stranger, ‘‘ but it is absolutely indispensable 
that I should see her at once.” So earnest 
and even solemn was his manner that the 
porter yielded and conducted him upstairs. 
After some delay he was ushered into her 

resence. ‘While I am addressing your 

ighness, the Emperor is freed from his 
sufferings. He is dead; kiss the image of 
the Redeemer.” The unknown offered her 
the crucifix and departed. He was not heard 
of again. Not till ten weeks later did the 
news come from St. Helena. It will be 
noticed that the ghostly visitant made a 
little mistake about the time, but in 1821 
ghosts had not been fully educated on the 
subject of the longitude. 

Reoinatp Hveues, 














Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk-Tales. Selected, 
edited, and translated by R. Nisbet 
Bain. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Mr. Nisser Bary continues his unwearied 
activity. The success of his volume of 
Russian folk-tales has induced him to give 
the public a selection from the stores of 
the Malo-Russians, or Ruthenians, as some 
people affect to call them. Of these 
Mirchen there are three chief collections— 
those of Rudchenko, Dragomanov, and 
Kulish ; and of these the richest is incom- 
parably that of Rudchenko, which appeared 
at Kiev in two volumes in 1870. 

We entirely agree with all that Mr. Bain 
says of these tales. There is a very atmos- 
phere of legend floating about the Southern 
Russian provinces and Galicia. It was 
from these tales that Gogol, a Malo-Russian 
by birth, drew his inspiration; and many 
others of his countrymen, such as Osno- 
vianenko, Storozhenko, and Mme. Eugenia 
Markevich, the lady who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Marko Vovchok, followed in 
his wake. But not only those writers who 
used the Malo-Russian language—for after 
the opinion expressed by Miklosich we 
hardly dare say dialect—but also Polish 
authors have drawn largely from these 
sources. We need only mention Michal 
Czajkowski. Of the legendary poems we 
will on the present occasion say nothing. 

The language has as yet been but little 
noticed in the West; and, indeed, the 
materials for the study of it are wanting. 
In the old times there were only a few 
meagre vocabularies by way of dictionary, 
such as those of Piskunov and Verchratski, 
and there was a German- Ruthenian (Deutsch- 
Ruthenischen) dictionary published at Lem- 
berg. But the study was facilitated when 
the work of Zhelekhovski appeared, which 
was completed on his death by Nedilski. 
Moreover, there is a good little Ruthenian 
Grammar, explained in German, in the series 
now being published by Hartleben of 
Vienna, whereas the excellent work of 
Osadtsa is written in Malo-Russian, and 
therefore only useful to natives. Thus 
much zur Orientirung. 

Mr. Bain has chosen his tales well, and 
translated them with spirit and accuracy. 
We have taken two as tests, the originals of 
which are to be found in Rudchenko: 
“the Magic Egg” ( Yaitse-2aitse) and ‘‘ the 
Fox and the Cat” (Lisitsa ta kit), They are 
rendered admirably, and we can only sin- 
cerely congratulate Mr. Bain on having 
broken ground so vigorously. 

The tales, like all those of Slavonic 
countries, are wonderfully wild and fanci- 
ful. The translator's notes are few, but 
certainly to the point. We take the word 
div, explained by Zhelekhovski as ise 
Gottheit der Finsternis or Wunderthier, to be 
of the same root as the samodiva, or solitary 
fairy, a being with malignant proclivities so 
often met with in the Bulgarian songs. 
Pokute, the place of honour in the peasant’s 
cottage, is an interesting word, as the root, 
kut, is the same as the German ante, 
English ‘ cantle.” 

We do not quite like Mr, Bain’s descrip- 
tion of Ruthenian, as he terms it, as a 





language intermediate between Russian and 
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Polish. Of course it belongs to the South- 
Eastern branch, to adopt the usual division, 
whereas Polish is a member of the Western. 
Certain Polonisms have, undoubtedly, crept 
into the language; but this was owing to 
the people having been for so long a time 
subject to the Poles, as Mr. Bain, of course, 
knows very well. In fact, their whole 
history is a constant struggle with the 
Polish element—a struggle which has not 
ended in our own times, as Lemberg can 
testify. 

However, the reader of these charming 
tales need not make himself uncomfort- 
able with any of the gruesome stories 
about the cruelties of Bogdan, Khmel- 
nitski, Jeremy Wisniowiecki, or at a later 
— Yhelezniak and Gonta. Mr. Bain 

as provided us with some excellent 
fairy-tales, which must be new to almost 
all English readers. It is a great pity 
that Prof. Dragomanov never finished his 
fine work on the Malo-Russian dumi; but 
we can seo by his contributions to the 
Bulgarian Sbornik that he continues to take 
an unflaggivg interest in folk-lore. We 
there find some of his most valuable labours. 

In conclusion, we think that Mr. Bain is 
too severe in asserting that the Russian 
Government “ rigorously represses” the 
Ruthenian language. The facts of the case 
appear to be that Russia does not favour 
the production of new works in the language, 
but the old are allowed to be reprinted. 
Certainly we know from our own experience 
that at Kiev, for example, there is no diffi- 
culty in procuring Malo-Russian books. 

W. R. Morritt. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sibylla. By Sir H. 8. Cunningham. In 
2 vols. (Macmillans. ) 

A Family Arrangement. By the Author of 
“Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3. vols. 
(Bentley. ) 

Philip and his Wife. 
(Longmans. ) 

A Romance of Dijon. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (A. & OC. Black.) 

The Other Bond. By Dora Russell. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

A Model Wife, and Other Stories. 
Comyns Carr. (George Allen.) 


The Mystery of the Rue Soly. By Honoré 
de Balzac. Translated by Lady Knuts- 
ford. (Edward Arnold.) 

A Fancy Sketch. By George Rivers. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Sibylla provides no disappointment for those 

who, during more years than they care to 

count, have looked to the too few exercises 
of Sir Henry Cunningham’s pen in fiction to 
give them something which is given by 
no other—epigram without affectation or 
jargon, real knowledge of the world, the 
conversation of ladies and gentlemen who 
have brains, and the criticism of a critic 
who is not, as Miss Thackeray happily put 
it the other day, a sheep in sham wolf’s 
clothing. The plot of the book is not 


By Margaret Deland. 
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elaborate— this kind of book does not require 
an elaborate plot ; and we are not even quite 
certain that Sir Henry would not have 





done better to cut away or still further 
simplify the not very complicated under- 
story of double marriage on which he relies 
for bringing about his dénouement. Sibylla, 
Lord Belmont’s daughter, marries Charles 
Montcalm, a man of some fortune (though 
crippled a little by the extravagance of an 
elder brother whose most virtuous act was 
dying), a politician in regular training for 
Cabinet rank, and, unluckily, a little bit of 
a prig. There is no real mistake in the 
marriage, and both are genuinely in love 
with each other ; but Sibylla has married on 
the “community of interests” theory, and 
Montcalm does not quite see it. So, while 
he leaves her rather in the cold, there arises 
the inevitable tempter in the person of one 
Amersham, also a parliament man, some- 
what younger and much more “ brilliant ” 
than Montcalm. It is almost needless to 
say that Sir Henry Cunningham does not 
resolve the “‘ knot of three” in the vulgar 
and commonplace manner. The way of its 
resolution constitutes the interest of the 
book, and is worked out with abun- 
dance of the old easy facetted dialogue 
and the old veracity of character-draw- 
ing. Besides the above-mentioned side- 
plot of a serious kind, there is another 
minor interest in the portraiture of a 
‘“‘smart”’ set, in which Amersham seeks con- 
solation, and which is amusing enough. But 
the charm of the book is independent of this 
satire of a passing phase of society, though 
it communicates itself to that satire as to the 
other parts of the book. It lies, as we have 
said above in other words, in a certain 
combination of real realism, scholarship, 
good-breeding, and wit which has never 
been very common, and which, we fear, is 
rarer at the present day than it ever has 
been since woad was your only wear in 
Britain. 

A Family Arrangement belongs to that very 
respectable division of the fleet of fiction 
which “has stolen wills for cargo.” But 
there are other things on the manifest: con- 
trasts of town and country breeding, of 
daughterly and wifely affection, and of 
various conflicting sets of duties; and the 
whole makes a very good assortment. These 
things are worked together with a good deal 
of skill; and they compose a book very well 
suited for reading, but not, perhaps, quite 
so well suited for criticising, inasmuch as 
the ins and outs of the working constitute 
the interest. Only the author of “‘ Dr. Edith 
Romney ” should not have administered such 
a blow to one’s belief in the most funda- 
mental things as the presentation of law and 
physic combined in committing crimes. We 
have usually had the good doctor to console 
us for the wicked lawyer’s enormities, or 
(though this is rarer) the honest solicitor 
to reconcile us to professional nature after 
the doctor’s wrongdoing. And here both 
are criminal ! 


Like most of the books of the author of 
“John Ward, Preacher,” Philip and His Wife 
is a curious compound of good and bad, of 
ability and folly. Nearly the whole of the 
first fifty pages or thereabouts, and many 
episodes and passages afterwards, are quite 
delightful, exhibiting at its very best thecom- 
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humour in character which the better class of 
American novelists have shown ever since 
the days of Irving and Hawthorne. And 
then Mrs. Deland, in the words of the im- 
romptu song which the late Mr. Walter 
hite heard in Yorkshire, ‘‘ goes and 
muddles all the drink” with the most 
preposterous acrobatics of sham “ analysis.” 
To do her justice, there is less jargon in the 
book than in some others. She very seldom 
talks such stuff as ‘‘ the consciousness of the 
ultimateness of the environment of the body 
is very horrible” (it is so, ma’am, a very 
horrible and vile phrase indeed) ; or tells us 
that, every man and woman of us, putting 
out our hands towards the stars, touches on 
either side our prison walls the immutable 
limitations of temperament.’ (Oh, Meso- 
potamia! Oh, Mrs. St. Clair! Oh, San- 
choniathon, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus!) 
But she makes it up in the morbid 
topsyturviness of her chief characters, 
except the girl Alicia, who is excellent. 
Philip is, as his wife justly tells him, 
‘* perfectly impossible,” a prig of the very 
worst kind, with an undogmatic craze for 
saving his own soul at everybody else’s 
expense. His friend, Roger Carey, is a 
singularly poor creature. As for Philip’s 
wife, Cecil, she isa sort of American Dodo— 
it is odd how soon English fashions cross 
to the other side—who is not, like Dodo, 
bonne fille. She is the best of the three, 
however, and human, though not humanly 
presented. It is really a pity that a writer 
with such gifts as Mrs. Deland’s should be 
so unable to clear her mind of cant and her 
mouth of pebbles. 


Miss Betham-Edwards’s Romance of Dijon 
is a story of Revolution times, refreshed 
with all its author’s intimate and enthusi- 
astic appreciation of French country life, 
and further ‘‘ enthused,” it would appear, 
by that rather legendary view of the Revo- 
lution itself which represents it as a boon 
and a blessing to everybody (even more or 
less to those who lost their heads or their 
property), and especially to the country 
which lost its faculty of government, and 
has been trying in vain to find it even unto 
this day. However, a definite view, if 
it is not put too strongly and constantly 
forward, is a useful thing for a novelist— 
and Miss Betham-Edwards has not unduly 
subordinated romance to politics. Many 
agreeable sketches of scenery and character 
will be found here. 


In Zhe Other Bond Miss Dora Russell 
shows her usual adequacy in carrying out 
the scheme of her novels. It does not, 
indeed, seem natural to read the vicissitudes 
of John Forbes or John Forbes-Stuart’s 
career—from the day when his naughty, 
embezzling father levanted and his mother 
died of a broken heart, till that when other 
and more welcome deaths smoothed ‘out all 
imbroglios—in one volume of smallish print. 
Can it be that the blind minds of mortal 
reviewers ever grumbled at the three- 
volume system? We fear they did. And 
for this they have been brought into judg- 
ment. So far as easy reading is concerned, 
the one volume of small print as compared 
with the three of large is as King Stork to 
King Log. 
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The stories in Mrs. Comyns Carr’s volume 
are unpretentious to the verge of slightness 
in scale and scheme, but they are decidedly 
good in execution. The first and last are, 
we think, the best: the first, in which 
the poor “‘ model wife” (a play on words 
pathetically resolved) exhibits a very usual 
form of wifely jealousy ; and the last, in 
which an ambassador is driven, by the force 
of circumstances and the wiles of woman, 
to postpone the object of his embassy to his 
own projects, after a fashion which is not 
strictly correct on diplomatic principles, but 
which happens to secure the other object, 
as nothing else could. But the intervening 
tales are not much, if at all, inferior. 


It is not easy to translate Balzac, a pro- 
position which the present reviewer can 
make with at least such authority as comes 
from having tried. But Lady Knutsford’s 
version of Ferragus shows more than fair 
success in getting over the difficulties of the 
undertaking. ¢rragus has the credit, with 
some good judges, of being one of the best 
introductions, not on too large a scale, to 
Balzac’s peculiar method of handling, which 
can be set before the,general public; and 
therefore Lady Knutsford is justified of her 
selection as well as of her performance. 


“Amour d’Artiste,” a favourite French 
title for short sketches, would suit that of 
George Rivers, where, by the way, there 
is much French. Sometimes this French is 
a little odd: at least we are afraid that “les 
beaux sentiers qui ne menent nul part” 
might attract bad marks from a censorious 
examiner. The substance of the story is 
not so questionable, but it seems to us that 
it wanted either shorter or fuller treatment 
to make it effective. 

Grorce Sarntsbury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ir was not, perhaps, very fortunate that Miss 
Annie Macdonell’s Thomas Hardy (Hodder & 
Stoughton) should come out almost simul- 
taneously with Mr. Lionel Johnson’s powerful 
study of the same writer, and, we may almost 
add, of the novelist’s art, and of many a problem 
in ethics or aesthetics. For Miss Macdonell’s 
little treatise—the first of what we deem a 
scarcely wanted series on leading novelists of the 
day—would seem to suffer to some extent by 
juxtaposition with a work which, whatever we 
may think of it as an account of Mr. Hardy, is 
at all events the serious and important effort of 
a fine and well-equipped mind. Miss Mac- 
donell’s work is simpler, and, it may be, more 
matter-of-fact ; and to our thinking, so far as it 
intends to go, it is perfectly satisfactory. If 
Miss Macdonell has not, as a critic, the very 
fullest equipment of a masculine mind, there is, 
at all events, nothing of ‘‘ the New Woman” 
about her. Broad and tolerant in her judg- 
ment of others, she is respectful of the decencies 
of life and of the reticence of real art. Her 
work is sound and womanly in spirit, and in 
technique it is finished and neat. She is a very 
excellent judge of the relative worth of a 
writer’s various efforts—does not shrink, for 
instance, from the expression of an adverse 
Opinion of Mr. Hardy’s Laodiceans and T'wo on 
« Tower, and, in her estimate of Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, does not err on the side of 
extravagance. Her criticism is interesting and 
sagacious; her exposition is lucid. Yet, so is 
humanity constituted, there will be many who 
will find one of the most engaging portions of 








her labour to consist in that which trenches 
upon the personal—the account or result of her 
explorations in that central Wessex of which 
the town of Dorchester is, as it were, the very 
heart. Her map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex— 
identifying, as it does, so many a place 
between Bournemouth and Sherborne, and 
between Exeter and Winchester — will be 
accounted invaluable. We are thankful to 
have it: and that not, ‘we trust, from prying 
curiosity, but because Mr. Hardy’s description 
of country-side and town is so much definite 
portraiture. People whom a novelist describes 
are, as @ rule, drawn but in part from living 
actors on a real stage. A crude fidelity in 
likeness-making is rarely to be met with, and 
is, in truth, no part of his art. And this must 
inevitably be so; for, in the combinations newly 
invented, the character, of necessity, takes 
fresh shape. But the background of landscape 
—in Mr. Hardy’s case a thing of extreme 
importance—is generally, by the hands of a 
master, drawn from some actual scene. And the 
Wessex of Mr. Hardy, though he gives fanciful 
names to all its places, is too charming for us 
to wish to think of it as only in thin air. We 
are grateful to Miss Macdonell for her identifi- 
cations, and for all the literary merit of her 
acceptable little book. 

THE first volume of ‘‘ Bell’s Handbooks of 

English Literature,” edited by Prof. Hales, 
consists of The Age of Pope, by John Dennis. 
It fulfils the objects stated in the prospectus 
‘to define the character of the age itself, and 
to point out what are its signal contributions 
to English thought and literary art .. . 
to discuss and criticise the work of the repre- 
sentative man adopted, and to place other 
writers in their proper relations to him.”” Mr. 
Dennis is a discriminating scholar, with the 
power of presenting both facts and criticism 
in a readable dress; but we cannot feel that 
his style is particularly attractive. For those 
to whom the subject is new, however, the 
volume may prove a useful and interesting 
guide, prompting naturally to a “study of the 
noble literature”? therein described. It will 
stir thoughts and desires beyond the acquire- 
ment of knowledge demanded by examiners, 
and this is confessedly its first aim. Mr. 
Dennis is a safer critic than his namesake of 
“thunderous” memory, and his summary of 
the period is judicious : 
‘Speaking broadly, and allowing for exceptions, 
the literary merits of the Queen Anne time are 
due to inveniion, fancy, and wit, to a genius for 
satire exhibted in verse and prose, to a regard for 
correctness of form, and to the sensitive avoid- 
ance of extremes. The poets of the period are for 
the most part without enthusiasm, without 
passion, and without the ‘ fine madness’ which, as 
Drayton says, should possess a poet’s brain. Wit 
takes precedence of imagination, nature is con- 
cealed by artifice, and the delight afforded by these 
writers is not due to imaginative sensibility. Not 
even in the consummate genius of Pope is there 
aught of the magical charm which fascivates us in 
a Wordsworth and a Keats, in a Coleridge and a 
Shelley. The prose of the age, masterly though 
it be, stands also on a comparitively low level. 
There is much in it to attract, but little to 
inspire.’’ 

THE two dainty little volumes of ‘‘ Lyric 
Poets” just issued by Messrs. Dent & Co. will 
fully maintain the reputation of that firm for 
tasteful book-making. Cover and title-page, 
paper, and printing are all that can be desired, 
fitting the ‘‘ pleasant and pocketable form,” 
the airy and tuneful contents. The Prelude to 
Poetry, a veritable ‘‘ pocket-guide to Par- 
nassus,” includes ‘‘some of the famous 
arguments of Sidney and Milton, Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and their great compeers on behalf 
of their infinite art.” The Lyrical Poems of 
Edmund Spenser contain ‘‘ his lesser testament, 
. . . the other children of his house unduly 


outshone hitherto by The Faery Queene, rare 
and enchanting vision.’’ Other volumes will 
follow from Sidney, Burns, Keats, Shelley, &c., 
and the Bible; so that the series will comprise 
much attractive and important matter in an 
originalform. The introductions of Mr. Ernest 
Rhys at present before us are, it must be con- 
fessed, a trifle sentimental; but at least the 
editor understands how to recommend his own 
wares. Of The Prelude to Poetry, he writes : 


**To those who love these poets most, who care 
most for their ideals, this little book ought to be 
the one indispensable book of devotion, the credo 
of the poetic faith. It revives, like nothing else in 
criticism, the superb belief of youth in poetry and 
the other world of the imagination. It gives us 
back our early faith in the destiny and divine 
right of ‘‘Our Poet the Monarch,’’ as Spenser 
calls him; and it sets up, once and again, the 
eterna) standards, by which alone English poetry 
can hope to sustain the great traditions of Spenser 
and Milton, Keats and Wordworth, and the other 
masters of its House of Fame.’’ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


So much progress has, we hear, been made 
with the memorial volume of the late J. M. 
Gray, curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, that arrangements have been made to 
send it to press for publication in handsome 
form, by Mr. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, so 
soon as the list of subscribers shall have been 
filled up. The volume will contain, in addition 
to various estimates of Mr. Gray’s character 
and accomplishments, some letters of interest 
addressed to him by Mr. Robert Browning and 
Mr. Walter Pater, and, likewise, a reprint of 
certain articles on artistic subjects contributed 
by him to the magazines. 

In Memories and Thoughts of a Life, to be 
published shortly by Mr. George Allen, Judge 
O’Connor Morris describes his experiences of 
men and things during the last sixty years. 
The work is chiefly conversant with Ireland 
and the Irish Question in its manifeld phases, 
from the days of O’Connell to those of Parnell ; 
and it contains the author’s views on reforms 
which he thinks possible and desirable for 
Ireland. The Judge, however, incidentally 
dwells a great deal on Oxford, during the 
Tractarian movement; on county and Dublin 
society in Ireland; on the Irish Bar and its 
associations; on London and Oxford society ; 
and on his connexion with the literature and 
the men of letters of his time. The book will 
be illustrated with a photogravure portrait. 


Tue Rev. Dr. A. B. Grosart is now living in 
Dublin, where improved health and release 
from clerical duty have enabled him to devote 
himself with renewed activity to literary work. 
He proposes, therefore, to complete some of 
his former enterprises by adding a tenth volume 
to his Spenser, and two volumes to his Daniel, 
and also by printing several unknown works of 
Nicholas Breton that have recently come to 
light. But far more interesting than this com- 
pletion of old undertakings is Dr. Grosart’s 
announcement of fresh literary finds of the 
highest importance. In the library of a 
College, Dublin, he has discovered a MS. 
volume of about 500 folio pages, written in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, which 
is full of poetry hitherto unprinted. Here, we 
are told, is an infinitely pathetic ‘‘ Farewell to 
Fortune,” written by Bacon on the occa- 
sion of his fall; a New Year's verse-gift 
to the Countess of Chesterfield, by Philip Mas- 
singer; an Epithalamium of 186 lines, in the 
handwriting of Thomas Randolph ; short pieces 
by Francis Beaumont and Cyril Tourneur; as 
well as large collections by such minor person- 
ages as Dr. William Strode and Aurelian 
Townshend. This extraordinary trouvaille Dr. 








.Grosart is to edit and publish by subscription 
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as soon as he can obtain 400 subscribers. His 
address is, care of Messrs. _Ponsonby & 
Weldrick, University Press, Dublin. 


Mr. W. A. CLrouston—who has already 
published a number of books on oriental and 
old-world subjects—is now preparing for the 
press another volume of essays, to be printed 
privately and in a limited edition. It will take 
its title from the leading paper, on Astrologers 
and their Predictions. Other matters discussed 
are: the Melusinva myth and its analogues, in- 
cluding the story of Cupid and Psyche; {the 
folk-lore of the raven and the owl; the night- 
ingale and its song; some Asiatic jests 
domiciled in Europe; and Moslem legends of 
Bible worthies. In the concluding chapter, 
Mr. Clouston will take the opportunity to give 
additional notes on the Book of Sindibad, based 
upon a Persian MS. in the British Museum, 
that contains passages missing from the MS. in 
the India Office, from which he derived the 
text printed in his former book. Intending 
subscribers should address themselves to 
Messrs. William Hodge & Co., 26, Bothwell- 
street, Glasgow. 


Next week Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will 
publish in the ‘‘ Globe Library ” the translation, 
by Lord Berners, of The Chronicles of Froissart, 
reduced iuto a single volume by G. C. Macaulay. 
In order to supply any links that may be 
needed for the understanding of the narrative, 
summaries are inserted of the passages which 
have been left out. The result is not a series 
of extracts, but a continuous history. 


Messrs. MacmittAn & Co., will also issue 
next week, as the second volume of their 
Illustrated Standard Novels, Captain Marryat’s 
Japhet in Search of a Father, illustrated by Mr. 
Henry M. Brock, with an introduction by Mr. 
David Hapnay; and the third volume, con- 
sisting of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, of their 
new edition of the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series, containing three of the former little 
volumes in one. 


Messrs. Cassett & Company will publish 
in a few days Yootpaths and Commona and 
Parish and District Councils, by Sir Robert 
Hunter, setting forth the principles of law 
which govern the preservation of footpaths, 
road-side wastes, commons, and village greens, 
and indicating the duties and powers of the 
newly established councils. 


Mr. Davin Nutr will have ready for issue 
on March 1 the first volume of his new 
‘Northern Library,” consisting of T'he Saga 
of King Olaf Tryggwason, translated into 
English for the first time by the Rev. John 
Sephton. Subsequent volumes, to appear in 
the course of the present year, are: The 
Ambales Saga, by Mr. Israel Gollancz; and 
The Fwreyinga Saga, by Prof. F. York Powell 
—both likewise now first translated. 


Messrs. SwANn, SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly issue, in their ‘‘ Social Science Series” 
a book on Local Taxation and Finance, by 
Mr. G. H. Blunden. The work not only 
gives a very full exposition of the existing 
system of local taxation, grants-in-aid, allo- 
cated taxes, valuation, debt, &c., but offers a 
searching analysis cf the much-debated subject 
of the incidence of rates in all its branches. 
There are also chapters on the division of rates 
between occupiers and owners, taxation of 
ground-values, betterment, and other suggested 
reforms ; an introduction in which the history 
of the subject is traced; and voluminous 
statistical appendices. 


Messrs, ARCHIBALD Forngs, G. A. Henty, 
E. F, Knight, Major Arthur Griffiths, Charles 
Lowe, Herbert Russell, Herbert Compton, Max 
Pemberton, Stoddart Dewey, A. Hilliard 








Atteridge, and C. Stein are among the con- 
tributors to Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s new serial 
work, Battles of the Nineteenth Century,, Part 1 
of which will be issued on February 25. 


A VOLUME of essays, entitled Studies in Folk- 
Song and Popular Poetry, by Mr. Alfred M. 
Williams, is announced for early publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work treats of 
English, Scotch, French, Portuguese, Hun- 
garian and American folk-songs, and will be 
—— with a preface by Mr. Edward 

odd. 


Messrs. Witson & MILNE will issue this 
month a glossary of colloquial slang and 
technical terms in use on the Stock Exchange 
and in the Money Market, edited by Mr. A. 
J. Wilson. This little work goes beyond the 
mere definition of words, and affords informa- 
tion and guidance to the investing public on a 
variety of matters, of which it is well not to be 
ignorant. 

Mr. Rozpert GEorRGE LEGGE, author of 
“Songs of a Strolling Player,” published by 
Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co., will issue shortly 
through the same firm a second volume of 
Stage Verses, of a» somewhat more ambitious 
order, dealing with many sides of a strolling 
actor’s life, both serious and otherwise. 


Mr. Arruur RosBerts, the comedian, has 
written his ‘‘ Adventures by Rail, Road, and 
River,” which will be published in Arrow- 
smith’s Bristol Library. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. have in the press, 
and will publish in the course of the month, a 
popular edition of Madonna’s Child, Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s earliest poem, which first appeared in 
1872. It will contain a prose preface and a 
portrait of the author from a photograph. 


THE Hon. William Warren Vernon has been 
elected a corresponding member of the 
Accademia della Crusca, in recognition of his 
labours on behalf of the study of Dante. 


Mr. W. Martin Conway has been elected 
chairman of committee of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, in succession to Sir Frederick 


Pollock, who retires after two years of service | O 


in that capacity. 

A PUBLIC meeting in support of the Carlyle 
House Purchase Fund will be held at the 
Mansion House, on Friday, February 22, at 
3 p.m. The American Ambassador, the Marquis 
of Ripon, Mr. Leonard Courtney, and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen have promised to speak. At a meet- 
ing of the general committee held last week 
at the British Museum, the treasurer announced 
that the total amount at present received was 
£1,040, and it was decided that a strenuous 
effort should be made to complete the pur- 
chase this month. Donations were announced 
from Earl Cadogan, Lord Kelvin, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, Sir George Grey, Sir Charles 
Tennant, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Ar the meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion, to be held at 20, Hanover-square, on 
Monday next, a paper will be read by Mr 
H. R. Tedder, librarian of the Athenaeum 
Club, on ‘‘ The Catalogue of English Literature 
Scheme.” 


Tue first number of the Zeitschrift fiir Ver- 
gleichende Litteraturgeschichte for this year is a 
particularly strong one. Among the contribu- 
tions we note Dr. L. Chr. Stern’s essay on the 
** Ossianische Heldenlieder’’; Dr. R. Foerster’s 
paper on “ Lessing’s Annotations to Aesop’s 
Fables”; and two articles by the editor, Prof. 
MacKoch, entitled ‘“‘Eine Quelle zu Shak- 
spere’s Love’s Labour Lost,” and “‘ Zur Entste- 
hungszeit zweier Faustmonologe.” The critical 
department is represented by Drs. W. Creiz- 
enach, M. Landon, A. Leitzman, and Mr. 
R, W. Felkin, of Edinburgh. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


As ay stated in the AcapEMy, Sir Henry 
Acland’s long tenure of the regius professor- 
ship of medicine at Oxford is to be com- 
memorated by a permanent endowment of the 
Sarah Acland Home for Nurses, towards which 
large subscriptions have already been promised. 
It is also proposed to place some personal 
memorial of him in the University Museum, of 
which he may be called the chief founder. 


On Tuesday next the amendments to the 
proposed statute for establishing research 
degrees will be considered in Congregation at 
Oxford. The amendments, which are very 
numerous, chiefly relate to the following ques- 
tions :—What preliminary standard of know- 
ledge shall be demanded from candidates ? 
Shall the period of study required be three 
years or two? Shall the special study be under 
the charge of a new re sm or under the 
existing boards of faculties? Shall the new 
degrees lead on to the M.A. ? 


THE Council of the Senate at Cambridge have 
reported in favour of modifying the regulations 
under which Indian colleges are at present 
affiliated. Henceforth, it is proposed to 
affiliate the universities directly, and not the 
subordinate colleges; and, at the same time, 
to require from individual students, who take 
advantage of the privileges of affiliation, that 
they shall have passed an examination in either 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, or Persian. 


Wuart is practically a new honour school is 
under consideration at Oxford. It is proposed 
that astronomy shall form a separate subject in 
the existing honour school of natural science, 
= only to candidates who have already 
obtained honours in some other examinaticn. 


On Saturday of this week, Mr. D. §. 
Margoliouth, Laudian professor of Arabic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture at the 
Indian Institute, on ‘‘ The Services rendered by 
Laud and Pococke to the Study of Arabic in 
England.” 


Sm Joun STAINER, professor of music at 
xford, announces the following public 
lectures, to be given in the Sheldonian 
Theatre :—‘‘ Structure in Musical Composi- 
tion,’ by Mr. W. H. Hadow; ‘‘ Handel’s 
Messiah,” by the professor himself; ‘The 
Music of the Russian Liturgy,” by Mr. W. J. 
Birkbeck; and ‘‘ Madrigals,” by Dr. J. Varley 
Roberts. 


HiTHERTO the Botanic Garden at Oxford has 
been maintained by the curators from endow- 
ments, which used to yield an income of about 
£700. This income has recently fallen off, 
owing to agricultural depression; and it is 
proposed that the deficit shall be made up out 
of the university chest. The hot-houses in the 
gardens have lately been re-built, and are now 
in a state of great efficiency. 


THE accounts of the Common University 
Fund, as printed in the Oxford University 
Gazette, seem to show that the fund is living 
on its accumulated reserves. The balance 
brought forward from 1893 was £3275; the 
balance that it is proposed to carry forward to 
1896 is only £1917—and this despite the fact 
that the readership in Latin has been practi- 
cally suppressed. The effects of agricultural 
depression are shown in the decrease of 
statutory college contributions from £3259 to 
£3000. Last year we observe that about £466 
was allotted to classical archaeology, for the 
purchase of casts, &c. 


At Cambridge, the following names have 
been formally added to the list of benefactors 
contained in the commemoration service: 
Bishop Fisher, adviser of the Lady Margaret, 
and for thirty years Chancellor of the Univer- 
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sity; the late Prof. J. A. Hort; and the late 
Samuel Sandors, of Trinity. 

At Cambridge this term, the total number 
.of matriculations has been 18, including one 
fellow-commoner at King’s. At Oxford, the 
total seems to be no less than 63 ; there being 
11 non-collegiate and 7 each at Christ Church 
and Keble. 


As a result, we presume, of the Parliament 
of Religions held last year at Chicago, the 
University of Chicago now possesses an organ- 
ised department of comparative religion, with 
considerable endowments. The Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Barrows, who was president of the 
Parliament, is the holder of a professorial 
lectureship, founded by Mrs. Haskell. He 
proposes to deliver a course of lectures next 
April, on ‘“‘ The Relations of Christianity to 
- Religions.” There is also an associate- 

rofessor, Dr. G. 8. Goodspeed, who is 
ecturing throughout the year on ‘‘ The Semitic 
Religions.” In addition, two of the Hirsch 
fellows are attached to this department. One 
of them, the Rev. Fulton J. Goffin, is giving 
this winter an elementary course of instruction 
in Hindi, which is intended mainly for mission- 
aries; while the other, Mr. Edmund Buckley, 
conducts Extension classes on ‘‘Shinto, the 
Ethnic Faith of Japan.” We may further 
mention that another gift cf 20,000 dollars 
(£4000) has been made to the University, to 
found a lectureship bearing Dr. Barrow’s 
name, by which six lectures are to be given 
at Calcutta, each alternate year, on the rela- 
tions of Christianity to other faiths. Dr. 
Barrows has himself been invited to deliver 
the first of these courses. For an eloquent 
exposition of the hopes aroused by the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, we cannot do better than 
refer to Prof. Max Miiller’s address to 
the American pilgrims at Oxford, which is 
printed in the December number of the Arena 
(London: Gay & Bird). 

WE regret to record the death of Prof. 
Moritz Carriere, who bad long occupied the 
chair of aesthetics at Munich. In announcing 
the news to his own class, Prof. W. von Christ 
used the following words: 


**Der leuchtende Stern der Wissenschaft ist 
verblichen, der eigentliche Bannertriiger des 
Idealismus an unserer Universitit : Moritz Carriere 
ist aus dem Leben geschieden.”’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
DESERT SICK. 


Au, me ! my heart is sad to-day 
For a sight of the palm yr far away 
On the golden cand of Aboukir Bay. 


I am sick of the long, grey, gaslit street 
And the tiresome tramping of jaded feet, 
For the Arab footsteps are dumb and fleet. 


The Thames, fog-ridden, is full of care 

For the grim great barges that float on her, 

But the dahaybeahs move light as air. 

Here all is noise, though never a tune, 

But the Nile winds softly ’neath sun and moon 

To the supple song that the rushes croon. 

Here skies are dun, and there amethyst, 

In the desert silence and God keep tryst 

And nothing stirs lest a word be missed. 
PERCY ADDLESHAW. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Expositor for February contains a first 
paper, thoughtful and eloquent, by Dr. Fair- 
airn, on “ The Person of Christ’: a problem in 
the philosophy of religion. Prof. Cheyne turns 
our attention to another kind of problems— 
those which have to be at least approximately 
solved before problems in the philosophic 
history of religion can be hopefully attacked. 
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Whether he will obtain a hearing in England 
for such inconvenient theories of the composi- 
tion of the Book of Isaiah as are here sug- 
gested, in development of his previous inquiries, 
remains to be seen. Dr. Stalker's eloquent 
sermon-essays on Jeremiah are continued. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay gives a searching criticism 
of a work on the Acts of the Agestien by the 
veteran Greek scholar, Prof. F. Blass, while 
agreeing with the author’s conservative atti- 
tude towards the higher criticism. Mr. Diggle 
considers the nature of faith, and Prof. Dods 
gives some useful notices of recent books. 








THE MILLENNIAL HISTORY OF 
HUNGARY. 


In the year 1896 the Hungarians are going to 
celebrate the millennium of their occupaticn of 
the country they now inhabit. Exhibitions 
will be held, new buildings, &c., will be opened 
on the occasion. But not the least appropriate 
mode of celebration is the publication of the 
‘* Millennial History of Hungary,” already com- 
menced by the Athenaeum publishing company. 
The ‘‘Millennial History” is to appear in 
weekly numbers, at sixpence each. When 
complete, it will form ten volumes or 200 
numbers, and contain more than 2000 illustra- 
tions. 

While some of these illustrations are repro- 
ductions of pictures by modern artists, includ- 
ing Munkiicsy’s great picture of Arpid 
receiving the homage of the Slavonic inhabi- 
tants, the greater number depict objects in the 
museums of historical interest or the illumina- 
tions of chronicles and other old MSS. It is 
about twenty years since a general history of 
Hungary appeared, and during that time a 
great deal of new matter has accumulated in 
the Transactions of learned societies, so that a 
work like the present, giving the results of the 
latest researches in a form generally accessible 
and intelligible, was manifestly called for. 

The veteran historian, M. Alexander Szliigyi, 
is the editor of the whole work, but each 
period will be entrusted to a special writer. 
Prof. Marczali, however, takes the lion’s share. 
Not only the first volume, treating of the 
pagan period, but also the second volume, 
giving the history of the kings of the house 
of Arpad, will be from his pen, as well as the 
eighth, on the period of degeneracy and 
depression (1712-1815), and the last volume, 
on ‘“‘Modern Hungary” (1848-1895). Of the 
first volume several numbers have already 
appeared ; and if the whole work is finished on 
the same scale and in the same style, it will 
deserve to be a great success. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUCER AND FROISSART. 
London, Jan. 26, 1895. 

It is well known that the first few lines of 
Chaucer’s Book of the Duchesse so closely agree 
with those of Froissart’s Paradys d’ Amours that 
one of the writers must unquestionably have 
translated from the other. The prevailing 
opinion among English scholars seems to be that 
Chaucer was in this instance the original, and 
Froissart the copyist. Prof. Skeat, for instance, 
in his note on the passage in his new edition of 
Chaucer, says, without any expression of doubt, 
‘‘The opening lines of this m were sub- 
sequently copied (in 1384) by Postenst, in his 
Paradis @ Amour.” In all probability Prof. 
Skeat’s authority for this positive statement is 
Sandras’s essay of 1859, which was written 
before the appearance of the only complete 
edition of Froissart’s poems. But Sandras’s 
date of 1384 for the Paradys d’ Amours is founded 
on a dictum of M. Kervyn, which that eminent 
scholar afterwards saw reason to retract; and 
the truth is, as is pointed out by Mr. G. C. 
Macaulay, in a note appended to his article on 
Froissart in this month’s number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, that instead of Froissart having 
copied Chaucer, it was Chaucer who copied 
Froissart, As the matter is of some interest to 
Chaucer students, and Mr. Macaulay has only 
very briefly indicated the nature of the argu- 
ments on which his conclusion is based, I ask 
> “ere to state the evidence a little more 

y. 

The poem of Froissart entitled ‘‘Le Joli 
Buisson de Jonece”’ is distinctly dated in lines 
859-860, ‘‘la trentieme nuit de novembre, L’an 
mil ccc. xiij. et soissante”—i.e., November 30, 
1373. Inan earlier passage of this work (lines 
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443-450), the author says that he has previous] 
written four other long poems (which are all 
still extant): Le Paradys d’Amours, Li Orloge 
Amoureus, L’ Espinette Amoureuse, and La Prison 
Amoureuse. From the use of the words aprés 
and puis, it appears that the order in which these 
poems are mentioned is chronological, the 
poem containing the supposed imitation of 
Chaucer being the earliest of the four. Now 
the Book of the Duchesse was written on the 
death of Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, which 
occurred in September, 1369. If the poem 
was begun immediately after that event, and 
written quickly, it may have been finished 
before the end of the year. Perhaps the date 
of its completion may have been some months 
later. It is very unlikely that the poem would 
come to Froissart's knowledge immediately 
after it was written, or that as soon as he saw 
it he would proceed deliberately to borrow 
from the exordium for a poem of his own. 
However, without laying stress on these con- 
siderations, it is obvious that if Froissart’s 
lines are taken from Chaucer, the Paradys 
d’Amours could not have been begun earlier 
than 1370; and that this and the three succeed- 
ing poems, containing in all eleven thousand 
lines, were written in little more than three 
years. This rate of poetic production is, no 
doubt, not unexampled, and may have been 
surpassed; but it is certainly unusual, and in 
this particular instance extremely improbable. 
Further, the editor of Froissart’s poetry, M. 
Scheler, is inclined to think that the Hspinette 
Amoureuse contains allusions which refer that 
poem to about the year 1361; and if this be 
correct, the date of the Paradys d’ Amours 
cannot well be later than 1360. However this 
may be, there is at least sufficient reason to 
conclude that Chaucer borrowed the lines in 
question from Froissart, and not Froissart 
from Chaucer. 

This conclusion is strengthened by other 
considerations. In 1369, so far as we know, 
Chaucer had written little original poetry, but 
had already acquired considerable skill as a 
translator. In this very poem, indeed, he 
introduces many passages closely imitated from 
Machault; and his art at this period is 
altogether modelled on French examples. It 
is, therefore, just what is to be expected when 
we find him copying Froissart. On the other 
hand, that Froissart should have imitated 
Chaucer, especially at this early stage of the 
Englishman’s poetic development, is something 
so surprising that nothing but the supposed 
exigencies of chronology can have induced any 
scholar to believe it. Moreover, a comparison 
between the two poems will, I think, show 
clearly that the reference to the poet’s sleep- 
lessness, with which both begin, has a much 
more sufficient motive in Froissart’s poem than 
in that of Chaucer. 

The Book of the Duchesse owes to the Paradys 
d’ Amours not only the opening lines, but also 
the mysterious word LHclympasteyr,* the name 
of a son of the god of sleep. I may here 
remark in passing that Prof. Skeat has in- 
advertently followed Chaucer’s example in 
confusing ‘‘ the god of sleep” with Morpheus. 
Ovid mentions Morpheus, Icelos, and Phantasos 
as three of the innumerable sons of Somnus ; 
Froissart appears to have understood this 
correctly, though Chaucer did not. In the 
existing text of Froissart the name is spelt 
Enclimpostair; whether the form in the MSS. 
of Chaucer or that printed in Froissart is the 
more correct is, of course, quite uncertain, If 
Froissart did not invent the word, it is probable 
that the last syllable was purposely distorted by 
him to supply a rime for air. It may be noted, 





* I write this name without the final ¢ which the 


as an argument in favour of Froissart’s priority, 
that he introduces the name quite naturally, 
while Chaucer thrusts in the unsuitable word 
heyr for the sake of rime. I long ago 
suggested in the ACADEMY that Eclympasteyr 
might represent a Greek form *ExAmmacrip, 
invented by some late mythologist to denote 
“the god who causes @«Aejs or swoon” 
(from ¢éxAmrd(w, an assumed derivative of 
éxAiumdvw). While I admit that this con- 
jecture is far from certain, and is not free 
from difficulties, I still think it much more 
likely than any other explanation hitherto 
proposed ; and the fact that Chaucer obtained 
the word from Froissart gives additional 

lausibility to the supposition. For it was 
Proissart’s habit to adorn his poetry with 
Greek or pseudo-Greek names of imaginary 
personages. In the Buisson de Jonece, for 
instance, he professes to cite from an ancient 
poet the story of a certain Architeles, who 
— to Morpheus to grant him a vision of 
is lost love Orphane. The name of Architeles 
is genuinely Greek, and cannot have been 
invented by Froissart. It is possible that he 
found the name of Eclimpaster in the same 
source from which he derived the story of 
Architeles and Morpheus. On the other hand, 
if Eclympasteyr or Enclimpostair be a figment 
of Froissart’s own, it is paralleled in the names 
of two pairs of lovers—Pynoteus and Neptis- 
a and Ydrophus and Neptisphoras—whom 
e mentions in his poems. These names are 
not happy inventions, but they are obviously 
intended to simulate the sounding rhythm of 
classical nomenclature. Quite possibly En- 
climpostair is a similar piece of unmeaning 
jargon. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








NICHOLAS GRIMALD. 
Ithaca, New York: Jan. 18, 1895. 

In the account of Nicholas Grimald given in 
the National Dictionary of Biography there is an 
error worth correcting, 

The biographer states : 

‘** Grimald is also credited with a similar work, 
Christus Redivivu , said to have been published at 
Cologne in 1543, but no copy is now known.”’ 

The italics are mine. The biographer then 
refers to Goedeke, Grundriss (§ 113, No. 30), 
and to Herford, Literary Relations of England 
and Germany (p. 113). 

These references do not warrant such a 
sweeping assertion. Herford says (cautiously), 
p- 109 (note) : 

“The doubt chiefly concerns the Christus 
Redivivus, which is mentioned by Goedeke (§ 113, 
No. 30) as a Cologne print.”’ 

Again, p. 113 (note), Herford says: 

**T have met with no other trace of this piece, 
and describe it as a drama solely on Goedeke’s 
authority. Bale’s omission of the Com. or Trag., 
which he usually prefixes to dramas, would point 
to a different conclusion.” 


Herford’s admirable work was written 
before the appearance of the re-edition of 
Goedeke. Hence his reference to the old 
edition (§ 113, No. 30) was the only one possible 
to him; and here Goedeke gives merely name, 
title, and date. But in the new edition, which 
must have been accessible to the writer in the 
National Dictionary, is the statement (§ 115, 
No. 25) that a copy of the Christus is in the 
library at Wolfenbiittel. 

Further, I can give the assurance that a copy 
is in my own possession. I had the good fortune 
to acquire it only a few days ago, almost by 


accident, from a second-hand dealer. It is 
bound up in a 16mo volume containing: 

1. The Acolastus of Gnapheus (second 
edition), 





MSS. append to it; the rime-word 4. yr, though 
written Acyre in the MSS., is a monosyllable. 


2. The Christus Redivivus, 


3. The Ovis Perdita of Zovit (second edition). 
4. The Studentes of Stymmelius (second 


edition). 

5. - Scenica, &c., of Reuchlin (edition of 
1540). 

6. The Pyrgopolinices of Naogeorgus (first 
edition). 


The cover of the binding of the volume is 
stamped 1553. For the Acolastus, &., see 
Herford. 

The title-page of Grimald’s drama runs: 

‘* Christus || Redivi || vus, Comoedia || Tragica, 
sacra o noua|| Authore Nicolao Grimoaldo.|| 
Coloniae Ioan. Gymnicus excudebat, || Anno 
MDXLIII. 

I have not yet had time to examine this 
piece, so excessively rare. But, hoping to 
publish it some day in a form scouts to 
the studious public, I will content myself in 
this place with relieving Prof. Herford’s 
doubts: the piece is a drama of the lyric cast 
so common in the sixteenth century. There 
are twenty-three sonae in all, including 
Magdalene, Joseph of Arimathia, Manes 
Piorum, Chorus Galileidum, Chorus Disci- 
pulorum, &c. Prefixed is an Epistola 
Nuncupatoria of ten pages, to Gilbert Smith, 
Archdeacon of Peterborough, and dated: 
** Oxoniae, e Collegio Martonensi, Anno, 
MDXLIII.” The Martonensi for Mertonensi 
is doubtless a blunder of the Cologne printer. 

J. M. Hart, 








THE USE OF “A”? = CERTAIN PRONOUNS OF 
THE THIRD PERSON. 
Sydenham Hill. 

This use is well known in Mid. Eng. There 
the a (we are told in the N. #. D.) is found 
standing for he, she, they, and it. It stands 
most commonly for he, less commonly for she 
and they; andif it apparently stands sometimes 
for it, it is merely because in some parts of 
England he was used where we should now use 
it. The explanation given is that ha was used 
= the more usual fe and heo (the latter = both 
she and they, see Stratmann s.v, ‘‘he’’), and that 
the h of this ha was dropped. Many think, no 
doubt, that this use of a was confined to 
English, but this is by no means the case. 

In French a is used, at any rate, in the 
Norman dialect, for elle, the steps being elle, 
alle, ale, al, a. These steps are all given in 
Moisy’s Dict. (s.v. ‘‘a’’). He tells us, moreover, 
that a also = elles, whilst é is also used — elle 
and elles (see s.v. ‘‘e”). Buta and ¢ are used in 
this way only when they precede a consonant 
other than 4. Examples of some of these 
forms will be found in some of G. de 
Maupassant’s books, for he was a Norman. 
Thus, in Le Horla (28th ed., 1893), pp. 186, 
187 (in the tale called ‘‘ Le Diable’’), there will 
be found alle, all’—several times—and a; and 
see also Monsieur Parent (23rd ed., 1893), pp. 
102, 95, 96, 99. In p. 102 all’ is once 
used before a consonant (‘‘all’ n’ bougera 
pu”) Now I do not say that this a 
has been passed on to English; but, 
if this a@ was used in former times in 
Normandy, it may have helped to bring a = 
she into use in England. But Burguy 
says nothing about the use of a/(/)e or a in 
Normandy, though he believes ale to have been 
the primitive form of e/(/je in Burgundy 
(p. 127), and says that it is sometimes found 
in the sermons of St. Bernard. 

In German we also find a similarly used, 
but = er (he), and not for the fem. pron. 
as in French. Examples will be found in 
Frommann’s Deutsche Mundarten—eg., i. 42, 
‘‘a goht” (= er geht). This a may be derived 
either from ar = er (Fr. vi. 167 many times), 
or, as in Eng., from ha = the more ordinary 
Low Germ. he (= er), see Fr. ii. 75, 9; 95, 13; 





| 8395, 3; 400, 12;419, 1; but these references 
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include also the other forms Ad, hai, he, and 


he, see also vols. iii. and vi. in Index. 

With regard to Italian, a Tuscan lady tells 

me that she has never heard a so used in Tus- 

, but in Piedmontese it certainly is so 
| and even more widely than in English. 
Thus, in Sant’ Albino’s Dictionary of the Pied- 
montese Dialect, I find the following: 

“ Preposto al verbo, fale veci de’ seguenti pro- 
nomi, a. ella, esso, essa, co’ loro plurali, come 
da’ seguenti esempj: 4 ven, egli, ella, esso, essa 
viene. A torno, eglino, elleno elle, essi, esse 
tornano.”’ 


Nor are these mere dictionary forms; for in 
Franceschi’s In Cittd ed in Campagna (8th 
ed., Turin, no date) I find (p. 318), “A la 
savia longa,” and in p. 61, ‘‘ A ha su la punta 
d’ ii dii” [delle dita], in both of which passages 
a=ella, and both are spoken by natives of 
Turin. Still, in Tuscany they do, at any rate, 
use e’ = egli and eglino (see Petrocchi’s Dict.) 
and Franceschi fop. cit., pp. 24, 251), while 
in the following (p. 65), ‘‘ Gli é tanto grasso, 
che la carrozza e’ pende tutta dalla sua parte” 
(spoken by a young Florentine lady), e’ seems 
to stand for essa, as ella would scarcely be used 
of carrozza. And the change of this e to a 
is, as we have already had occasion to see, wide- 
spread, and it is very understandable. 

Indeed, in all the four languages with which 
I have had to do here, the a, in the cases cited, 
seems to represent an older e; and this in 
Italian and French certainly represents a still 
older i, as is apparently the case also in 
German and in English. 

F. CHANCE. 








LUTHER’S TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE, 
London. 

Prof. Karl Pearson in his review of Life and 
Letters of Erasmus (ACADEMY, November 3, 
1894), comments with some severity on Mr. 
Froude’s ‘‘ignorance of vernacular religious 
literature”’; but his own remarks on this 
subject are open to doubt. ‘‘The author of 
Luther,” he says, 
“had no idea of the existence of a ‘German 
Vulgate’ in some nineteen pre-Lutheran High or 
Low German editions; he had no idea that the 
‘September Bibel’ was rather a twentieth edition 
of the German Vulgate than a new and indepen- 
dent translation.” 


The first attempt at translating the whole 
Bible into High German was made in the be- 
inning of the fourteenth century; and a 
acsimile of the oldest existing German MS. 
was published some time ago. (Codex Teplen- 
sis, enthaltend die Schrift des neuen Gezeuges ; 
ilteste deutsche Handschrift, welche den 
im xv. Jahrhundert gedruckten deutschen 
Bibeln zu Grunde gelegen. Miinchen, 1881 & 
1882), From the time of the invention of 
rinting until the year 1518 there appeared 
courteen editions of this version, to which must 
be added four in the Low German dialect. 
These editions are all based upon the same 
translation ; they all represent the same text; 
they exhibit difference only in the corrections 
and emendations which the successive editors 
introduced according to their taste or the 
dialect to which they are accustomed. 

In what relationship does Luther stand to 
this older translation? Has he drawn upon 
it? Does he show any acquaintance with it ? 
For his version published in September, 1522, 
he used Erasmus’ edition of the New Testament 
of 1519, as well as an edition by Gerbel (Strass- 
burg); whereas the older version was made 
from the Vulgate, and added to the deficiencies 
of the Latin text some astounding misconcep- 
tions of its own. The basis of the two versions 
being different, the likeness between them—if 
there is any—must lie in the diction. Luther 





remarked once (according to W. Meyer, (e- 
schichte der Schrifterklirung, vol. i., p. 258) that 
the old translators had concealed their names 
because their conscience told them that they 
had done their work badly. Even if the 
authenticity of this remark be impugned, there 
can be no doubt regarding the letter which the 
Reformer wrote to Amsdorf from the Wartburg, 
January 19, 1522. 

‘*Tnterim biblia transferam, quamquam onus 
susceperim ultra vires. Vides nunc, quid sit 
interpretari et cur hactenus a nullo sit attenta- 
tum, qui profiteretur nomen suum.’ 


If this is the opinion which Luther enter- 
tained of his predecessors, it would be strange 
if he had in his own work followed them 
closely ; and, considering Luther’s originality 
and candour of speech, it would be surprising 
if he had availed himself of their labours with- 
out a word of acknowledgment. G. Hopf, in 
his inquiry into the history of German Bible- 
translations (p. 23 sq.), has endeavoured to 
draw a series of parallels between Luther’s 
and the earlier version; but the result of this 
industry has been merely to furnish us with a 
list of short sentences and turns of speech which 
are (even in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 
v., 25 sq., where the similarity seems most 
marked) too trifling to warrant the assumption 
that Luther made use of any older source. We 
need but compare a few chapters in ‘‘ the noble 
purity of Luther’s language,” as J. Grimm 
styles it, with the diction of the earlier 
versions—which is heavy and obscure, even for 
those days—in order to understand the unique 
position which the ‘‘September-Bibel” occu- 
pies. Luther knew of the existence of the 
German Bible; he had possibly a low opinion 
of its merits; he certainly, even if he possessed 
a copy, made no use of it, while he was 
labouring over his self-imposed task on 
the Wartburg, and at Wittenberg. His is, 
in point of matter and style, ‘“‘a new and 
independent translation”; not the (nine- 
teenth, or) ‘‘twentieth edition of the German 
Vulgate,” but a new version from the original, 
which was destined to see ten different editions 
—apart from numerous reprints—during the 
lifetime of its author. 

The editions of the German Vulgate had 
been printed in small numbers, they were read 
by few; their supply would have been in- 
sufficient for the wants of the clerics, not to 
mention educated laymen [cp. O.F. Fritzsche in 
Herzoq’s Realencykl. (1st ed., vol. iii., p. 336 sq.) ; 
the circulation they obtained cannot be com- 
pared with that of Luther’s New Testament 
within the first few months of its appearance. 


That the Bible was a lost book till Luther re- 
discovered it is a myth, according to Prof. 
Karl Pearson. Whatever Biblical knowledge 


the Church may have taught the people, and 
schoolmasters drilled into their scholars, for 
the vernacular literature of Germany Luther’s 
Testament was a revelation. 

C. H. Merk, 








BRUNETTO LATINO OR BRUNETTO LATINI? 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 

In an interesting supplemental note to the 
first volume of his recently published Readings 
on the ‘‘ Inferno,” Mr. Vernon discusses once 
more the question, already handled by Thor 
Sundby and Rodolfo Renier (see ACADEMY, 
July 17, 1886), as to the “correct” form of 
Brunetto’s casato: i.e., whether it should be 
** Latiné” or “ Latino.” 

In a review in these columns of Mr. Veraon’s 
earlier work, eadings on the ‘‘ Purgatorio” 
(ACADEMY, February 8, 1890), I took exception 
to his use of the form ‘‘ Latini,” for the reasons 
(discussed elsewhere) that Brunetto himself and 
his contemporaries used the form “ Latino.” 
Mr. Vernon explains in his present note that 











he writes “‘ Latini” as being the correct form 
‘in this nineteenth century”; and he quotes 
the opinion of several well-known Italian 
Dantists in favour of this usage, in conformity 
with the modern Italian practice. To this, of 
course, no exception can be taken. I was con- 
tending for the use of the form usually em- 
ployed in Brunetto’s own times. It appears, 
however, on a closer examination, that even in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
was no settled usage as to the form of this and 


similar names. 

In the 7'resor e 1) Brunetto speaks of him- 
self as ‘‘ Brunez Latins” (= Brunettus Latinus 
= Brunetto Latino); and in the Tesoretto he 
twice (i. 70; xx. 5) introduces himself as ‘‘ Io 
Brunetto Latino,” the form in these cases being 
assured by the rime. His contemporary, Bono 
Giamboni, who translated the Tresor into 
Italian, invariably calls him ‘‘ Latino,” as does 
Boccaccio in his Commentary on the Divina 
Commedia. In the Florentine (1823) edition of 
Villani, the name appears as ‘‘ Brunetto Latini ” 
(viii. 10). Benvenuto da Imola writes ‘‘ Bru- 
nettus Latinus” in his Commentary on Jn/. 
xv. 32; and in the accompanying text occurs 
the form ‘‘ Latino,” which is a well-established 
variant in MSS. of the Divina Commedia (see 
Moore, Textual Criticism, p. 106). 

But in contemporary documents (quoted by 
Zannoni in the preface to his edition of the 
Tesoretto) the name appears variously as ‘‘ Bur- 
nectus filius quondam Bonaccorsi Latini’’ (1254); 
** Burnectus Bonaccorsi Latini” (1255) ; ‘‘ Bru- 
nectus de Latinis” (1273); ‘Ser Burnettus 
Latini” (1287); ‘Ser Brunettus Latinus” 
(1289); the first three of which are signatory. 
The form ‘‘ Brunetto Latini’’ apparently stands 
for ‘‘ Brunetto dei Latini.” 

It may be noted in this connexion that Villani 
speaks indifferently of ‘‘ Corso Donati” and 
‘Corso de’ Donati” (viii. 49, 96), and of 
‘‘Napoleone Orsini” and ‘‘ Napoleone degli 
Orsini” (viii. 89); and that Dante, whose name 


appears in the Latin works both as ‘‘ Dantes 
Allagherius ”’ ( Zpist. ii. v., vi., &c., A. 7’. § 24) 


and ‘‘ Dantes Alagherii” (A. 7’. § 1), speaks of 
one and the same person without distinction as 
** Guido Ghiselerius ” (V. Z. i. 15) and ‘‘ Guido 
de Ghisileriis ” (V. Z. ii. 12). 

Pacer TOYNBEE. 








THE BOOK OF JOB AND THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS, 
London : Jan, 26, 1835. 
The remarkable verses from Job xiv. 21, 22 
are rendered by the Authorised Version : 


** His sons come to honour, and he knoweth [it] 


not ; 

And they are brought low, but he perceiveth [it] 
not of them. 

But his flesh upon him shall have pain, 

And his coul within him shall mourn.”’ 


The rendering of the Revised Version is identi- 
cal, with the exception that the futures “shall 
have pain ” and “shall mourn’”’ become “ hath 
pain” and “ mourneth.” This is an improve- 
ment; but some difficulty results from trans- 
lating the Hebrew expression 1.7?) ‘upon 
him,” in the one member of the last verse, and 
‘*‘ within him” in the other. Moreover, there 
is an incongruity in representing the dead man 
as having still his soul ‘within him.” If, 
however, we render the expression in question 
by ‘‘ concerning it’’—a rendering to which I 
fail to see any valid grammatical objection— 
these difficulties disappear, and we may trans- 
late the verses : 
** His sons come to honour, and he knoweth not ; 

And they are brought low, but he perceiveth 

them not : 

7 his flesh concerning it is in pain, 

And his soul concerning it mourns.” 
Or we may, instead of ‘‘ concerning it,” sub- 
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stitute ‘‘on that account.” But, it may be 
asked, are not the two verses thus translated 
inconsistent the one with the other? Not at 
all, it may be replied, if the writer intended to 
state that there was merely some community of 
feeling between the deceased parent and his 
surviving children, but no perception by the 
senses and intellect. 
It may seem that the thought might easily 
have suggested itself that there is some re- 
semblance, with regard to the general sense, 
between the verses I have quoted from Job and 
the well-known passage in Aristotle (Nic. Hth. 
I, x.4,5. But, so far as Iam aware, no one has 
seen the analogy. Aristotle concludes that, 
while it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
the dead are for ever affected by the varying 
fortunes of their descendants, who in process of 
time become further and further removed from 
them, nevertheless for a certain time, and to 
some extent, deceased parents have a sym- 
pathetic feeling for their descendants in both 
prosperity and adversity. ‘To suppose the con- 
trary would seem to argue a deficiency of 
affection (Alay &piAov palvera:) and contrary to 
general opinion (rais détas evavriov), Nic. Eth., 
Book I. xi. 1. How widely spread was this 
opinion the verses from Job afford some 
evidence. That in Job the deceased should be 
regarded as affected by the dvzmpatia of his 
children rather than by their cixpagia:, accords 
with the pessimistic representation in Job xiv. 
of the condition of “‘ man born of woman.” 
THoMAS TYLER. 








FROUDE ON LORD BEACONSFIELD AT 
OXFORD. 
Paris: Jan. 27, 1895. 

I had occasion the other day, for the first 
time, to consult Mr. Froude’s Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and was not a little surprised 
to find that his account of the celebrated 
Oxford speech of November 25, 1864, was full 
of inaccuracies. Mr. Froude says (p. 173): 


** Disraeli happened to be on a visit at Cuddes- 
don, and it happened equally that a diocesan con- 
ference was to be held at Oxford at the time, with 
Bishop Wilberforce in the chair. Disraeli, 
to the surprise of everyone, presented himself in 
the [Sheldonian] theatre. . . . He me 
into the room in a black velvet shooting coat and a 
wideawake hat, as if he had been accidently passing 
through the town.”’ 

Now, there was no diocesan conference. It 
was the annual meeting of the Diocesan 
Society for Augmenting Small Livings. So 
far from Disraeli’s appearance creating sur- 
prise, his name had figured in the bills as the 
great attraction, and the Zimes had conse- 
quently sent down a reporter. I had a seat 
immediately at the foot of the platform. It 
was the second time I had seen Disraeli, and 
the first time I had heard him. I therefore 
eyed and listened to him intently. He wore a 
black velvet shooting jacket, but I am almost 
positive that he had a chimney-pot hat. In- 


MR, 


hand during part of his speech. He did not, 
of course, ‘‘ lounge in,” but entered with the 
Bishop, Mr. Beresford Hope, and other nota- 
bilities. I remember, too, that the Bishop 
called upon ‘the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Dis-ra-«’-li,” for the distinct four syllables and 
the accent on the penultimate struck me as | « 
unusual, 

Mr. Froude proceeds to quote a passage from 


the speech : the Prince of Prussia, afterwards the King- 
Emperor William I. After many battles in 
the open field, and the surrender of the 
fortress of Rastatt, which had held out longest, 
the bulk of the army of the “ rebels” was still 
able to effect its entry into Swiss territory. 
Then court-martial fusillades began against 


“What is the question now placed before 
society with the glib arsurances the most astound- 
ing? The question is this; Is man an apé or 
an angel? I, my lord, I am on the side of the 
angels.” 


“ Pit and gallery,” adds Mr. Froude, ‘‘ echoed 


the insurrection, when they dispersed the rebels 
at Bronzell without firing a shot.’’ 


Baden and Rhenish Bavaria with those of 1850 
in Hesse-Cassel ; and it gives a wrong account 


only a partial refusal to pay taxes, owing to 
the Prince Elector’s violation of the constitu- 
tion. And when the Prussian troops on the one 
hand, and those of Austria and Bavaria on the 
other, 
November, 1850, no “‘ rebels” were vanquished 
by any Prince of Prussia; but, after a slight 
skirmish, the Prussian troops retreated before 
those of the Confederation. 
a gray horse was shot; and so ended a conflict 
in which claims of “ Federal supremacy” and 
‘* Prussian leadership” were at issue. 


before in Baden and Rhenish Bavaria. 
was an “insurrection” there. 
re 1 ‘ the whole people of South-western Germany, 
deed, it is my impression that he held it in his | including even the mass of the army, rose in 
support of the legally constituted German 
parliament as against perjured princes. A 
democratic government and a constituent 
assembly were formed in Baden ; 
several months a war went on, three Royalist 
army corps moving against the army of the 


freedom and unity. 


much in earnest as his audience.” Now there 
was certainly the ‘‘cheers and laughter” 
usually evoked by an oratorical sally; but the 
rest of the proceedings were perfectly serious, 
not to say dry. Disraeli’s speech, in fact, was 
an interlude in a decorous religious meeting. 
Moreover, the merriment undoubtedly caused 
by the perusal of the speech and by a cartoon 
in Punch was largely due to a reporter’s or 
printer’s blunder — ‘‘angels” instead of 
‘‘angel.” I doubt whether Mr. Froude has 
chosen the least inaccurate report. There were 
certainly not two I’s in the sentence. Turning 
to the Bishop, and waving his arm, Disraeli 
said, ‘‘ My lord, I am on the side of the angel.” 

I regret that I did not become aware of 
these inaccuracies during Mr. Froude’s life- 
time, for I should have called his attention to 
them, and he would doubtless have explained 
how they arose. I can only conjecture that 
Mark Pattison, who was present, or some 
other ‘‘ mocker,” gave him a satirical account, 
not imagining that he would take it seriously. 
A reference to the newspapers or to Irving’s 
Annals would have prevented his mistake as to 
the nature of the meeting. Mr. Reginald 
Wilberforce, in his father’s Life, likewise gives 
the proper version of this; but he repeats the 
blunder of “angels,” and he discreetly sup- 
presses any comment on the speech in the 


Bishop’s diary. 
J. G. ALGER. 








BARON DE MALORTIE’S ‘‘ HERE, THERE, AND 
EVERYWHERE.”’ 

London: Jan. 28, 1895. 
Your reviewer of Baron Malortie’s book says 
(AcADEMY, January 26): 
‘* It is common to tease Prussians with reference 
to the Bronzell [Bronnzeli] mare, that animal 
being the only prisoner made by the Prince of 
Prussia and the army invading Baden to repress 


This statement isa confusion of historical 
facts. It mixes up the events of 1849 in 


of both. 
There was no insurrection in Hesse-Cassel, but 


came into conflict at Bronnzell in 


On that occasion 


It had been very different more than a year 
There 
That is to say, 


and for 


‘rebels,’ who upheld the cause of national 


One of those army corps was commanded by 








with laughter. . . . Disraeli was at least as 


the prisoners of war, the promise given to the 


defenders of Rastatt being broken. The 
number of political —— was such that, 
though all the available buildings of the Grand 
Duchy were used, they were scarcely able to 
contain them. Among those executed during 
three months by drumhead law were a notable 
member of the German parliament, the 
governor of Rastatt, a number of officers and 
soldiers, and men of all classes. The property 
of the political prisoners was confiscated, and 
such was the number of exiles that it exceeded 
that of any emigration from France or Poland 
after the overthrow of a popular movement. 
These are the true facts, which, having been 
implicated in those events, I think it a duty to 
give correctly. 
Karu Buinp, 


London : Jan. 28, 1895. 

General Ferdinando Beneventano del Bosco 
was a brother of my brother-in-law. I never 
heard of his being in needy circumstances, 
Baron Malortie must have taken the General’s 
remark, ‘“‘Je suis au bout de mon rouleau,” 
trop au sérieux. We often hear people we 
know to be well off say in English they 
are ‘‘hardup,” and think nothing of it. The 
General had some private means of his own, 
and many wealthy relatives in Naples and 
Sicily. It is true that after Gaeta he resided 
in Paris in a modest apartment, with one body 
servant or valet. I should say that he would 
have been a welcome guest at Count de Cham- 
bord’s table. 

The General was offered by the Italian 
Government the same rank and emoluments in 
the Italian army; but he declined them, saying, 
‘* Noblesse oblige: I have taken the oath to the 
old king, I will not perjure myself as the 
others have done.” 

Nevertheless, one of his nephews is a great 
favourite at the Italian Court, and was selected 
to accompany the Crown Prince when he made 
his last visit to England ; but, unfortunately, he 
met with a dreadful lift accident, which pre- 
vented him. 

E. W. St. Honorfé STanrorp 

(K.C. Isabella de Catélica). 











‘* MATCHAVIL” AND MACHIAVEL, 
London: Jan. 21, 1895. 

Mr. Saintsbury, in his Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics, commenting upon Cowley’s line, 
‘“Matchavil, the waiting-maid,”’ writes thus: 

** Matchavil.—Of course=‘ Machiavel’: and in 
common quotation of the line, a favourite one, it 
is usually spelt so. But Cowley must have in- 
tended the oddity, perhaps fora play on ‘ match.’ ’’ 

That is doubtless a possible explanation of the 
odd spelling in this place; but the oddity is 
not peculiar to Cowley. Habington in Castara 
says of certain political wiseacres and busy- 
bodies, that 
‘* The crosse or prosperous fate of princes, they 

Ascribe to rashnerse, cunning, or delay : 

And on each action comment with more ekill 

Than upon Livy did old Matchavill.”’ 
And in that singular work, the Varieties of 
David Person, ‘‘of Loghlands in Scotland, 
Gentleman” (1635), we read of ‘A maxime 

. not hatched in the brain of a Florentine 


matchiavill. ...” 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Scxpay, Feb. 10,4p m. Sunday Lecture : “Deep Sea Ex- 
plerations in their Geological Bearings,” by Dr. R. D. 
‘oberts. 


7.30 p m. a ‘The Cynics and Cyrevaics,” by 
Mr. J. BH. Muirhead. 

, Feb. 11.4pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 

—_ for Verltying Ancient Embroideries and Laces,” 


., by Mr. Alan 8. Cule. 
* + om. Icndon Iostitution : “ Truth ani Falsehood 


as to Elrctric Currents in the Body,” by Prof, Victor 
Horsley. 
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‘array. 
8 p.m. Library Association: “The Catalogue of 
Literature Scheme,” by Mr. H. R. Tedder. 
8.39 p.m. Geographical: ‘* North-West British 
Guians,” by Mr. G. G. Dixon; ‘A Journey in German 
New Guinea,” by Capt. Cayley Webster. 
Tussoay, Feb. 12, op. Royal Institution : ‘‘The Internal 
Frawework of Plants and Animals,” V., by Prof. C. 


Stewart. 
4pm. Asiatic: “The Nigarictan,” by Mr. F. F. 


Arbuthnot. 
8p m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, ‘‘ The Mechanical 
and Etectrical ulation of Steam-Engines.”’ 
8 p.m. Institution : “‘ The Critical Position 
of British Trade with Oriental Countries,” by Mr. T. H. 


aw hropological Instit Th 
.T. ute: ‘*The Ethno- 
hic Survey of the United Kingdom,” by Mr. E. W. 
ik, ident; “ Prehistoric Remains in Cors- 
wall,’ I., by Mr. A. L. Lewis; ‘‘ The Northern Settle- 
ments of the West Saxons,” by Dr. John Beddoe. 
Weoxespay, Feb. 13, 8 p.m. of Arts: ‘ Light 
sae Rb. 14.5 pm, Boyal Inetitation : * M ’ 
Tavespay, Feb. 14.3 p.m. Roya’ om: “ Meteorites,” 
L, by Mr. L. Fletcher. 
4.80 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Village Communities 
in Southern I: »? by C. Krishna Menon. 
6 p.m. on Institution: ‘* Glass, Autique and 
Artistic,” by Mr. C. F. Binas. 
Sp.m. os Academy: “Schoels of Sculpture of 
the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.C.,’”’ II., by Mr. A. 8. 


urray. 
8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : ‘‘ Reversible Regene- 
rative Armatures and Short Air Space Dynamos,” by 
Mr. W. B. Sayers. 

8p.m. hematical: ‘* The Theory of Groups of 
Finite we IIT. and IV.,” by Prof. W. Burnside. 


8 30 p.m. juaries. 
Faway, Feb. 15,8 p.m. Geological: Anniversary Meetinz. 
830 pm. Viking Club: “Sword and Saga,” by 
Mr. E. H. Baverstzck. 
9 p.m. } y — ere ‘* Mountaineering,” by 
y, Feb. 16, 8 pm. Royal Institution: ‘The 
a and National in Music,” [I., by Sir A. C. 
enzie. 





SCIENCE. 


The Latin Language ; an Historical Account 
of Latin Sounds, Stems and Fiexions. 
By W. M. Lindsay. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Tue author of this elaborate treatise may 
naturally have feared that he was some- 
what premature in undertaking it. The 
additions to our knowledge of the Latin 
language, especially of Early Latin, and of 
its relations to the cognate Italian and to 
the Celtic languages, have been so numerous 
and important during the last few years, that 
it might well have been thought prudent to 
wait and see what a few more years might 
bring .before attempting to sum up and 
appraise the gains. Messrs. King and 
Cookson’s well-known work, though pub- 
lished but six years ago, contains much 
which the authors would probably now 
wish to put otherwise. Skutsch’s researches, 
which have changed the form of many a 
paragraph in Mr. Lindsay’s book, are hardly 
two years old. Wolfflin’s Archiv is still 
enlarging and giving precision to our 
knowledge by its invaluable series of 
detailed investigations. Von Planta’s im- 
portant Grammatik d, Oskisch -Umbrischen 
Dialekte is yet unfinished. And if monu- 
mental records are not yet sought out with 
the system and thoroughness which is to be 
desired, additions are constantly being made 
of no slight interest and value. But if this 
8 the view of the position which must 
hecessarily present itself to the writer, it is 
not one shared by the student, who naturally 
desires to be put as soon as possible in 
possession of what is known already, with- 
z= waiting for what may be known here- 

r. 

It may be said at once that Mr. Lindsay’s 
learned and careful workisadmirably adapted 
to the student’s needs. It is, in the fullest 








extending by the help of comparative phil- 
ology back to the p ae Fig sence forms, 
and carried on to the Romance derivatives, 
and thus throwing the fullest attainable 
light on both early and classical Latin. 
Originality is, of course, not to be expected 
or desired. On the one hand, Mr. Lindsay 
has been guided mainly by Brugmann’s 
Grundriss ; on the other, by Meyer-Liibke’s 
Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, than 
which it would be impossible to find 
authorities more trustworthy and up to 
date. But he has by no means neglected 
earlier collections of facts, such as those of 
Corssen, Neue, and Schuchardt; and he has 
utilised for himself much of the inex- 
haustible material furnished by the Corpus, 
as well as the dissertations published in 
the Archiv aad elsewhere. It is unfor- 
tunate that even the first part of the very 
elaborate Historische Grammatik der Latein- 
ischen Sprache, to be published by Fr. 
Stolz and his distinguished coadjutors, 
was not issued in time to be used by 
Mr. Lindsay. But the appearance inde- 
pendently of two such important treatises, 
written on the same lines, gives the student 
an excellent opportunity of ascertaining 
how far the most recent methods of re- 
search have led to conclusions which can 
be regarded as generally accepted. 

Mr. Lindsay has done some injustice to 
his work by speaking of it in the preface 
as if it were only Corssen brought up to 
date. Of the ten chapters of which his 
book consists, not more than four are to 
any degree covered by Corssen’s investi- 
gations. In the whole of the important 
section dealing with stems and flexions 
Corssen gives only occasional and un- 
systematic guidance. But this is but an 
obiter dictum, hardly worth noticing, if it 
had not been in danger of misleading those 
not familiar with the history of the litera- 
ture. 

On the whole, Mr. Lindsay’s arrangement 
is that which is naturally suggested by the 
divisions of his subject. It would pro- 
bably have been better had he given 
greater prominence at the beginning to the 
characters to be adopted for transcription 
of various languages. A reader who over- 
looks the brief note on p. xxviii. will find 
many a stumbling-block in his way, such as, 
é.g., the italic k in early Latin forms. It is 
hard, too, to see the advantage of departing 
in any case from Brugmann’s system, which is 
that now generally adopted, except, perhaps, 
for Old English ; while the use of the word 
‘‘often” in that note suggests possibilities 
of confusion, which, happily, the text does 
not appear to confirm. A brief Lautlehre 
might with advantage have been given in 
an early part of the book, with such ex- 
planations as would have made the forms 
quoted much more intelligible. On the 
other hand, difficulties are caused by follow- 
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~ Sith and Fifth Conteris BOE ee ee sense of the word, an “ historical” account, | called a habit of repeating the same in- 


formation in full two or three times over 
in different places, where a simple reference 
would have been sufficient. lor instance, 
when the word /orctus is first quoted, it is 
natural enough to give a quotation from 
Festus in explanation of it (p. 182); but 
there is no reason why this should be re- 
peated at length on p. 293, and again on 
p. 342, And similar instances are by no 
means uncommon. The index, though 
fairly full, is in this respect very in- 
complete; and those who use the book 
should notice that the references are 
not exhaustive—e.g., levir is discussed not 
only on pp. 200 and 242, but also on 
pp. 230, 289, 350, the cognates being 
quoted in full three or four times over. 
The substitution of reference for repetition 
in such cases would have made room for 
more frequent references to the literature, 
which would have been welcome to the 
teacher, if not to the student. We have 
too often phrases such as ‘ another 
theory is,” ‘‘ the view has been suggested,” 
and the like, where the addition of a refer- 
ence from Mr. Lindsay’s note-book would 
have made it easier to weigh the arguments 
on which the theory rested. The proof- 
sheets have been read with great care, and 
misprints are extremely few. The only 
ones which I have noticed are gutteral 
on p. 92, a trifling one in the last line 
of p. 106, and another in the third line 
of §125 (p. 107). Mr. Lindsay seems to 
have given up early in his book the 
attempt to hinder his printers from giving 
the barbarous ‘ dissyllabic,” and one 
regrets to see that Bentley’s crushing 
of ‘cotemporary” has been forgotten. 
Still more to be regretted is the levity 
shown to what Dr. Reid justly calls ‘“‘ the 
odious guum.” Mr. Lindsay knows his 
Bersu (cf. p. 44); and surely in a historical 
grammar the word ought not to be treated 
without a reference to the date of its 
first appearance. The forms vacillo, mamilla, 
on p. 117 are required by the argument; 
but one would be glad to know the 
authority on which they rest (décella stands 
on a different footing). It is doubtful 
whether many would agree with Mr. 
Lindsay when he says, ‘‘the preposition 
with now ends only in the th-sound of thin, 
though in early modern English it had in 
certain allocations the ¢h-sound of this.” 
How would he now pronounce withall? It 
is still more doubtful whether the Gothic 
fader (p. 157) could possibly have had the 
soft spirant sound, unknown till so much 
later in English. The ‘‘late Latin” use of 
quanti for quot (p. 451) can hardly be denied 
to Statius (Si/v. iv. 3, 49), to say nothing of 
the quanta milia of Propertius. The use of 
haec as a fem. plur. is not to be excluded 
from classical Latin when it is so common 
in Cicero and Caesar (p. 432). Nothing 
seems to be gained by giving *mement-tod 


ing Brugmann in treating of the personal | rather than *memen-tid as the primitive 


terminations after the tense-stems; it is 
awkward to have terms like ‘ secondary 
endings” used long before there is any 
explanation of their meaning. Compression 
has been carefully studied, as a rule; and 
this makes it the more surprising that Mr. 
Lindsay has fallen into what may almost be 





form: the word is not plural, like /erunéo, 
for which this explanation seems more 
natural. The explanation of the phonetic 
process in iv. § 155 is not clear. Is it meant 
that ferunto retains its ¢ on the analogy of 
other third plurs.? (The ‘ Greek” depovtw 
should hardly have been quoted without a 
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word of explanation.) Whatever may be 
the true explanation of peitro, it is hardly 
safe to quote it on p. 91 as an instance 
of a very doubtful phonetic change. Dr. 
Rutherford would have something to say to 
the assignment of Babrius to the reign of 
Augustus. 

A work which consists so largely of a 
mass of details can hardly be criticised 
except by suggestions as to points on which 
these may be erroneous. But it would be 
unfair to allow these to obscure the impres- 
sion of sound method and great accuracy 
which the work as a whole leaves upon the 
reader. There may be room for difference 
of opinion as to some of the explanations 
given; but Mr. Lindsay’s views are nowhere 
obsolete, and nowhere indefensible. The 
book gives just that survey of the present 
position of Latin philology which was 
greatly needed ; and it deserves the accept- 
ance which it will undoubtedly receive. 
The best wish that can be formed for it is, 
that its sale may be such as to give oppor- 
tunity for the repeated revision which will 
be needed to keep it abreast of the advance 
of science. A. 8S. Wirkrs. 








ARGON, THE NEWLY DISCOVERED CON- 
STITUENT OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 
JANUARY 31, 1895, will prove a memorable 
day in the annals of scientific progress. The 
large theatre of London University was filled 
with an expectant and distinguished audience 
when, at half-past four, the historic mace of 
the Royal Society was placed on the table, and 
the president and secretaries took their seats 
behind it. Three papers on a single subject 
were to be read at discussed. The discovery 
to which they referred had, indeed, been 
announced last summer at the meeting of the 
British Association, but further and more 
exact details were eagerly awaited. These 
were now furnisked in the paper by Lord 
Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay, which was sup- 
plemented by Mr. W. Crookes’s account of the 
spectra of the new gas, and by the story of its 
liquefaction and solidification, as told by Prof. 

Olszewski, of Cracow. 

It was the occurrence of an apparently 
insignificant difference of density in nitrogen 
from different sources which originated the 
discovery of a new constituent in the atmo- 
sphere. For Lord Rayleigh found that 
nitrogen eliminated from chemical compounds 
was lighter than nitrogen prepared from 
atmospheric air by the removal of its other 
known components. The difference was slight, 
the weights of equal volumes standing in the 
ratio 230 : 231; but there it was, and in many 
comparative experiments it proved to be in- 
variable. Suggested explanations of this 
difference had to be dismissed one after 
another, until it became evident that the purest 
nitrogen from atmospheric air was a mixture 
of what may be called true nitrogen with 
another and heavier gas. This mixture was 
then submitted to two distinct methods of 
treatment, by each of which the true nitrogen 
present was removed in the form of compounds. 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay found in this 
way that there remained an unattackable and 
irreducible residuum, heavier than true 
nitrogen in the ratio 19°9: 14. This inert gas 
had, it seems, been obtained so long ago as 
1785 by Cavendish, who was not disinclined to 
admit that a very small part (not more than 
rt) of the ‘‘ phlogisticated air” (— nitrogen) 
of our atmosphere might differ from the rest, 
and could not be reduced to nitrous acid. 


The nature of this heavy gas had next to be 
determined. From the methods by which it 
had been isolated, it was evident that it could 
not be, and could not contain, any of the 
‘known elements. It might be a new 
lelement, or a mixture of new elements, 
or possibly, but not probably, a com- 
'pound of two new _ elements. No 
|argument can be drawn from its chemical 
| properties, for it has none—none, at least, 
| save inertness has been as yet revealed. But 
'the balance of evidence derived from its 
physica! behaviour inclines in favour of the 
theory that argon is a simple elementary body. 
There is a definiteness, a consistency, and a 
constancy in its characters which seems to 
connote an element—as the term element is 
now understood. It would be strange, indeed, 
were argon to consist of two kinds of 
matter, endowed with equal inertness, equal 
solubility in water, and equal resistance 
to the heroic methods of purification adopted 
in its isolation. True, argon possesses two 
spectra, conveniently named the ‘‘red” and 
the “blue,” two bright-line spectra, obtain- 
able under different conditions of pressure and 
electric current; but the same statement may be 
made with regard to other gases, as to the 
elementary nature of which no doubt has yet 
been raised. Again, in experiments on the 
velocity of sound in argon, it was found that 
it gave the ratio of 1°63 between the specific 
heat at constant pressure and the specific heat 
at constant volums. This result tends to 
indicatea monatomic gas, and is parallel to 
that obtained with mercury-vapour. It would 
be unwise to lay too much stress upon the 
constancy of the boiling and freezing points of 
argon, determined by Prof. Olszawski, as 
indicative of its simple nature; but such con- 
stancy is favourable to this view. 

In the immense diagram (nearly forty feet 
in length) of the two spectra of argon exhibited 
on January 31, no less than 199 lines were 
laid down. Of these, 119 belonged to the 
‘‘blue” spectrum and eighty to the “red.” 
There were twenty-six lines common to the 
two spectra, but these were probably due to 
the imperfect separation of the two. Mr. 
Crookes assured the meeting that each line 
was laid down with an accuracy in position of 
one millimetre, and that there were no lines 
common to the sharp-line spectrum of nitrogen 
and to the spectra of argon. 

The data for the discussion of the atomic 
weight of argon, assuming it to consist of a 
single element, are extremely meagre. With 
an atomic value of 19°9, argon might find a 
place between fluorine and sodium in the 
periodic sequence of the elements; but if it be 
&@ monatomic gas, its atomic weight must ba 
doubled and its position would lie between 
potassium and calcium. Any conclusion on 
this point must await the result of further and 
other lines of research. 

The ascertained constants of argon, not 
previously given in this brief note, may be 
thus summarised. It dissolves in water under 
the ordinary pressure and at a temperature of 
14° C., in the proportion of 4 volumes to 100. 
Its boiling point is — 187°, and its freezing point 
— 189°°6, under the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. The critical temperature, under a 
pressure of 50 atmospheres, is —121°. The 
density of liquid argon proved to be about 
1'5 at its boiling point. Solid argon is crystal- 
line, and, like the liquid, colourless. 

The detection and isolation of this constituent 
of the atmosphere must rank with the very 
greatest discoveries in chemical science which 
have ever been made. In its inception and its 
conduct this research of Lord Rayleigh and 
Prof. Ramsay affords an example of the highest 
and rarest type of investigation. The difficulty 


the fact that a constituent of the atmospher, 
which forms a hundred and twentieth part oj 
its volume had eluded the severe scrutiny to 
which air has been subjected during many 
years by many expert experimenters, |} 
indeed redounds to the credit of Cavendish 
that, with the very imperfect apparatus and 
methods at his command more than a century 
ago, he should have come so near to a dis- 
covery which will render for ever memorable 
the years 1894 and 1895. 
A. H. Cuvnrcn, 








A NEW WRITING FROM THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 


THE last number of the Journal Asiatique 
(London: Williams & Norgate) contains an 
article by M. Senart, giving the first satisfactory 
reproductions of the strange inscriptions from 
the Peshawur frontier, which attracted s0 
much attention at the Geneva Congress of 
Orientalists. The discovery of these inscrip- 
tions is entirely due to Major Deane, who has 
before supplied valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian archaeology. And we 
are glad to hear that most of the original 
stones have been transferred to the museum at 
Lahore, where they will come under the keen 
eye of Prof. Aurel Stein. 

Besides the inscriptions written in characters 
which we must, as yet, be content to call un- 
known, others were found in Devanagari and 
in the early Northern alphabet known as 
Kharoshthi. These latter are not figured in the 
present article, but they are important from 
the fact that they help to date the cthers. 
The Devanagari inscriptions can be assigned 
confidently to the beginning of the eleventh 
century A.D, ; of the Kharoshthi ones it can only 
be said that they must belong to the early 
centuries of our era. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that the undeciphered 
inscriptions belong to a period intermediate 
between the later and the earlier date. All 
alike (with a single exception) were found in 
the mountainous region along the River Indus, 
due north of Attock, which lies in the Yusufzai 
territory, just beyond the British frontier. It 
was here that Sir James Abbott, not without 
good reason, sought to identify the Aornos of 
Alexander the Great. 

The inscriptions come from different situa- 
tions. Some are scratched, like Sinaitic 
graffiti, on the face of the rock; one or two 
are engraved on hewn monuments, such as 
stelae; but the great majority are on slabs, 
which are built into ruinous towers just at the 
level of the eye, and which apparently remain 
where they were originally placed. All these 
circumstances seem to point to antiquity not 
excessively remote. Though some of the 
graffiti are rudely scribbled, in all cases alike 
the characters are cut with care and precision, 
showing that writing was acommon art. 

To come to the characters themselves. They 
certainly present a strange appearance of 
oddness, combined with familiarity. Indeed, 
the most remarkable feature is that they appear, 
at first sight, to have been borrowed from 
many different systems of writings. Several 
characters seem almost identical with those of 
Asoka’s Edicts; others recall a Greek alphabet 
of archaic type—it must be mere accident that 
these look as if turned round or to one side, as 
in the Greek musical notation; others again 
startle us by their Aramaean resemblance. 
As M. Senart remarks, certain features remind 
us of the Yenissei inscriptions, the puzzle of 
which has quite recently been read by Profs. 
Thomson and Radloff. He also points out that 
one or two of the characters are identical with 
certain modifications of the Northern script of 
Asoka, whi:h Prof. Bihler only the other day 
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distinguished in the copy of the Edicts that has 
come to light in Mysore. 

M. Senart does not claim to have been able, 
as yet, to have deciphered the inscriptions 
themselves, though he evidently inclines to the 
opinion that their authors must be referred 
to the Scythic or Mongolian invaders of India. 
But not only has he presented scholars with an 
admirable series of facsimiles; he has also 
contributed to the future decipherment by an 
acute criticism of all the conditions of the 
problem. He discusses the questions: which 
is the top and which the bottom of the stones ; 
whether they read from right to left or from 
left to right, or boustrophedon — questions 
which are of special importance, because several 
of the characters appear as if inverted. He 
further points out that certain characters are 
of such frequent occurrence that it is hardly 
possible they always had the same value; while 
other characters habitually undergo trifling 
modifications, which might be thought a sign 
of vocalic notation, if it were not so excep- 
tional. Finally, he makes mention of a 
sculptured and inscribed monument in the 
Louvre, of unknown origin, the characters on 
which resemble those of the new script. The 
subject of this sculpture seems to be a Bacchic 
procession. 

M. Senart’s paper is to be continued in the 
forthcoming number of the Journal Asiatique. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COLLATION OF MSS. OF THE HARCLENSIAN 
SYRIAC VERSION OF THE GOSPELS, 
85. John’s College, Oxford: Jan. 3), 1895. 

The Library of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
has received from the widow of the late Henry 
Deane, B.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s, 
his collation of Harclensian MSS. of the Four 
Gospels. 

The collation is made in an interleaved copy 
of White’s so-called Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana 
(based upon two New College MSS. of the 
Harclensian, Nos. 9, 10 of Gregory). 

The following MSS. (Gregory’s notation) 
have been collated by Mr. Deane: for Matthew, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10; and also a MS. described 
as Cod. Bibl. Bod. Oxon. Cod. Or. 130 saec. xii., 
apparently unnoticed by Gregory ; Mark, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8; Luke, Nos. 1, 8; John, Nos. 
1, 2, 7, 10. The readings of ‘‘ Das Heilige 
Evangelium Johannes nach einer Vaticanischen 
Handschrift von G. H. Bernstein, Leipzig, 
1853,” have also been collated. 

The variants are for the most part con- 
cerned with the omission or presence of the 
ribbui, the spelling of proper names, trifling 
variations in construction and order of 
sentence, and here and there small omissions 
and additions. Mr. Deane’s work can, by 
application to the Librarian, be made available 
to scholars interested in carrying out a collation 
of this version. C. F. BuRNEY. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, to be held on Tuesday next, Mr. E. W. 
Brabrook, the new president, will read a paper 
on “The Ethnographic Survey of the United 
Kingdom.” Papers are also promised from 
Dr. John Beddoe, on ‘‘The Northern Settle- 
ments of the West Saxons”; and from Mr. 
A. L. Lewis, on ‘Prehistoric Remains in 
Cornwall.” 


At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Prof. Victor Horsley will deliver a lecture on 
“Truth and Falsehood as to Electric Currents 
in the Body.” 


At the quarterly meeting of the Royal 
College of Physicians, held last week, thanks 





were given to Mr. W. H. Baillie for his gift 
of two portraits—of his grandfather, Dr. 
Matthew Baillie, by Hoppner; and of Dr. 
Edward Jenner, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
(It will be remembered that the same gentle- 
man recently gave portraits of John and 
William Hunter to the Royal College of 
Surgeons.) The conditions were also approved 
of the Weber-Parkes prize, consisting of the 
interest on a sum of £2,500, recently given by 
Dr. Hermano Weber. The prize is to be 
awarded triennially to the writer of the best 
essay on some subject connected with the 
etiology, prevention, pathology, or treatment 
of tuberculosis, especially with reference to 
pulmonary consumption in man. In addition 
to the money prize of £150, bronze medals will 
be awarded. We note, as a novel condition, 
that the essays sent in must be type-written. 


AT the general monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution, held last Monday, special thanks 
were given to Prof. Dewar for his donation 
of the Rumford Prize money to the fund for 
the promotion of experimental research at low 
temperatures, and to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for their present of a portrait of the late 
Thomas G. Hodgkins. 


At the meeting of the Mineralogical Society 
on Tuesday last, three papers were read. Prof. 
Judd described some simple crystalline rocks 
from India and Australia ; the Earl of Berkeley 
gave an account of an improved and extremely 
accurate method of determining the relative 
densities of solids; and Prof. Church drew 
attention to the use of alcohol and of mercury 
in density experiments fand to a method of 
getting rid of adherent and interstitial air. 


“‘Tue Royal Natural History” (Frederick 
Warne & Co.) having completed the series of 
its numbers devoted to Mammals, begins in 
this month’s issue an account of the Birds, past 
and present. Among the contributors are the 
editor (Mr. Lydekker), Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, 
Mr. Macpherson, and Mr. Ogilvie Grant; and 
the illustrations, four hundred in number, are 
by Keulemans, Smit, Lodge, Specht, and 
Gambier Bolton. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held on Tuesday next, Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot 
will read a paper on ‘ The Nigiristan of 
Mu ‘in-ud Din Yuwaivi”—a Persian didactic 
work, written in 1334 A.D., which has not 
hitherto been translated into any European 
language. 

A FEW days ago, there appeared in the 
Scotsman a statement of the discovery of a 
stone slab, bearing an Ogham inscription, at 
Abernethy, in Perthshire. Au Edinburgh 
correspondent, who has since visited the spot 
and carefully examined the stone, assures us 
that the Ogham characters on it are un- 
doubtedly a modern forgery. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Forx-Lorrt.—(Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 
Jan. 16.) 

G. L. Gomas, Exq., the retiring president, in the 


chair.—The report of the council showed that the 
progress of the work of the society was satiefac- 


tory, the publishing of the county folk-lore 
collections being pushed forward as quickly as 
funds permit. The notable issue of the year 


had been Mr. Oliver Elton’s translation of 
Saxo Grammaticus, to which Prof. York Powell 
had contributed a valuable Introduction. A com- 
mittee of the council is engaged in formu- 
lating a scheme for the publication of an English 
bibliography of folk-lore.—The report having been 
read, Mr. Edward Clodd, the new president, 
delivered his address. After reviewing the work 








of the year—both that done by the society and the 
more noticeable kind done outside, but due to 
its indirect influence—Mr. Clodd referred to 
the advantage which had resulted from the 
merging of the old and restricted method of 
research, known as the philological, in the 
anthropological method, which has no limitations, 
but co-ordinates correspondences in whatever 
strata of culture it finds them, explaining tho 
wild, coarse, and grotesque clements in Greek, 
Vedic, and other mythologies as survivals of the 
lower culture cut of which Greek and Hindu 
emerged. They are the ‘‘ old Adam” in civilised 
humanity. Mr. Clodd next passed to the still un- 
settled question of the origin and diffusion of folk- 
tales and cognate materials ; and after expressing 
an opinion that the publication of Miss Roalfe 
Cox’s 345 variants of ‘* Cinderella” left the 
question where it found it, illustrated the 
subject by a number of curious _ parallels 
drawn from widely separated areas, and endorsed 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s dictum that much is due 
to transmission, something to identities inde- 
dependently evolved. Remarking, however, that 
questions of this order are of secondary interest, 
Mr. Cledd proceeded to ask, in view of the enormous 
and ever-iacreasing accumulation of materials, 
whether the time has not come for inquiry into 
their general siguificance, how far they tell for or 
against recent theories of the evolution and history 
of man. Defiuing folk-lore as the psychical side 
of anthropology, Mr. Olodd remarked that’ the 
question of primary import was: what light does 
it throw on the primitive workings of the mind, 
and in what degree contradict, amend, or confirm 
the theory of man’s gradual ascent from savagery, 
through barbarism, to civilisation? Referring to the 
influence of current belief in fundamental identity 
of the several forms and states of matter which 
underlies all the highest physical research, Mr. Clodd 
asked whether we may not find evidence of common 
origin of the varied material of folk-lore, and, in 
our eearch after the attitude of the mind at the lowest 
plane where cognisance of its attempt at ex- 
planations is reached, assume that there was 
universal assumption of identity—a drawing of no 
hard and fast line between the living and the non- 
living. Examples in support of this were drawn, 
not only from the reports of travellers concerning 
savage psychology, but also from unsuspected sur- 
vivals of the idea among civilised peoples ; and the 
conclusion was deduced that in the zoomorphising 
of everything we have the raw material, the proto- 
plarm, as it were, of myth, custom, and belief ; so 
that the psychologist, the sociologist, and the 
theologian must alike travel along these ancient 
lines of human thought in their search for 
origins. Folk-lore was thus shown to testify 
to the correlation of man’s psychical history 
with his physical history and mode of 
material progress. Folk-lore also illustrates 
the truth of the general theory of evolution 
in man’s adaption to the low intellectual environ- 
ment of a barbaric past of enormous duration, 
whose equilibrium has but recently been disturbed 
by the intrusion of the scientific method to human 
history. Thus regarded, Mr. Clodd went on to 
show thet the superstitions which still dominate 
the life of man illustrate the priority and persist- 
ence of feeling, and that, while emotionally man is 
hundreds of years old, rationally he is but an 
embryo. The conclusion of the address defined 
the attitude of folk-lore towards the bastard 
supernaturalism of modern times as antipathetic, 
because this modern revival of barbaric philosophy 
is a denial of that unity and continuity in the 
history of man which involves his inclusion in the 
universal order. 


MeETEOROLOGICAL,—(Annual Mecting, Wednesday, 
Jan. 16.) 


R. Inwarps, Esa., president, in the chair.—The 
council in their report reviewed the work done by 
the society, and stated that additional accommodation 
had been provided to meet the growing needs of the 
library. Forty-five new fellows had been elected 
during the year.—Mr. Inwards, in his presidential 
address, dealt with the subject of ‘ Weather 
Fallacies,” which he treated under the heads of 
Saint’s Day fallacies, sun and moon fallacies, and 
those concerning animals and plants. He also 
referred to the almanac makers, weather prophets, 
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and impostors who have from time to time fur- 
nished the world with fit materials for its cre- 
dence or its ridicule. — Mr. C. Harding read a 
paper on “The Gale of Decsmber 21st and 
22nd, 1894, over the British Isles.” This storm 
was one of exceptional ssverity, especially over 
the northern portions of England and Ireland, 
and in tho south of Scotland. It developed energy 
very quickly and travelled with great rapidity. 
Tho self-recording anemometers show that the 
greatest violence of the wind occurred at Fleetwood, 
where the velocity was 107 miles in the hour 
between 8.30 and 9.30 a.m. on the 22nd, and for 
four consecutive hours the velocity exceeded 100 
miles, This is the greatest force of wind ever 
recorded in the British Isles, and is ten miles an 
hour in excess of the highest wind velocity in the 
great storm of November 16th—20th, 1893. At 
Holyhead the wind in squalls attained the hourly 
velocity of 150 miles between 10 a.m. and noon on 
the 22nd. The strongest force was mostly from the 
north-westward. Much destruction was wrought 
— on sea and land, ani thore was a heavy loss of 
ife. 


AntstoTeLiAN.—(Ionday, Jan. 21.) 


Bernarv Bosanavet, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—Dr. R. J. Ryle read a paper on ‘ Bacon’s Doctrine 
of Forms.’’ The origin both of Bacon’s own phrase- 
ology and of the scholastic dotrine of forms is to 
be found in Plato. It appears that he meant by his 
doctrine more than is signified by such words as 
*causo’”’ or ‘‘essence.””? Also he does not appear to 
have intended merely to emphasise the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities of bodies, 
An examination of the context in the case of those 
passages in which the word Form is used, and a 
comparison of such passages, indicates that Bacon 
meant Ly the word Form “the law of action”’ regarded 
as the common principle productive of a given 
quality in any one of a number of various cases. In 
Bacon's language it is both “abstract”? and ‘“ con- 
stant.” ‘‘ Form’’ thus clearly corresponds with the 
modern word ‘‘law”’ when used (¢.g. by Helmholtz) 
to signify the general conception in which a series 
of similarly recurring natural processes may be em- 
braced.—Tho paper was followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 


GOLDSMITHS’ WORK AND GEM- 
ENGRAVING AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

AN element of absolute novelty is imported into 

the exhibition at Burlington House by the addi- 

tion of a magnificent series of ‘‘ Works illus- 
trating the art of the sculptor-goldsmith and 
gem-engraver.” It is a pity that advantage has 
not been taken of the rare opportunity here 
afforded to illustrate, by a classification of the 
splendid objects brought together, successive 
styles aud periods in the noble craft of the 
goldsmith and artificer in precious metals. As 
it is, we must content ourselves with picking 
out the plums in a collection of wonderful 
richness and interest, considering that it is 
necessarily circumscribed within narrow limits. 

Among the not very numerous early works 
may be noted an interesting series of plaques 

(Case B, No. 56) of the twelfth century, 

erroneously described as in cloisonné enamel. 

They are certainly executed by the champlevé 

process, and are in the Romanesque style of 

the Rhine—or Rhenish-Byzantine, as it used to 
ba called. A superb morse, with translucent 
enamels on silver (Case G, No. 4), representing 
the ‘‘ Birth of St. John the Baptist,” is Italian 
work of the early fifteenth century. Spanish 


and Portuguese decorative art of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries can be studied to great 
advantage in the rich series of works con- 
tributed by Sir J. C. Robinson, who was one of 
the first to throw light upon this special branch 
of the subject, at a time when it was compara- 
tively unfamiliar. 


A bowl or salver (Case OC, 


— 


No. 100) shows the already exuberant Gothic 
style of Spain towards 1450 or a little later. 
A magnificent and altogether exceptional piece 
is the silver-gilt rose-water salver, repoussé in 
high-relief, with an over-rich but still perfectly 
coherent decoration of floral forms, enclosing 
figures of Christian knights battling with 
Moriscoes. Apart from the beauty and finish 
of the workmanship, this dish has a peculiar 
interest as marking out very distinctly the 
Spanish-Gothic style, and distinguishing it 
from the not less exuberant German-Gothic 
of the same late period. That the Spaniard 
could be moderate when he liked, and 
could apply the exquisite Renaissance decora- 
tion of the early sixteenth century with perfect 
discretion, is well shown in a_ gilt-bronza 
lectern of the finest workmanship, which 
is believed, as the Catalogue states, to 
be by the goldsmith Becerril, of Cuenca. 
Late German-Gothic of the most luxuriant 
and naturalistic type is Lord Battersea’s 
great silver-gilt cup (Case F, No. 3)— 
an unsurpassed example of its class. The 
Milanese of the sixteenth century excelled all 
other Europeans of that time in the art of 
damascening in gold and silver on steel; and 
the miniature altar-shrine (Case F, No. 2), 
contributed by Lady de Rothschild, is the most 
beautiful and the most perfectly finished speci- 
men of this peculiar handicraft with which we 
are acquainted. It has the great advantage 
over some notable pieces of the same class m 
the South Kensington Museum, that it belongs 
to an earlier and better period of Cinquecento 
art. Here, too, are Lord Cowper’s famous 
ewer and salver in silver-gilt—the ewer cast 
and chased, the salver repouss’ —a work 
assigned on serious grounds to Benvenuto 
Cellini himself. The low-reliefs and the 
general scheme of ornamentation, with its 
mascarons and strap work, are of the most 
exquisite precision and delicacy ; yet in style 
they already betray the dec'ine which marks 
the full Renaissance. Cellini’s latest and most 
exhaustive biographer, M. Eugéne Plon, is 
inclined to accept the attribution, as justified 
by the distinguishing characteristics of the 
design. It must, however, remain open to con- 
siderable doubt whether at this advanced period 
of his career—for the ewer and salver must be 
dated at least as late as 1550—the sculptor of 
the Vienna ‘‘ Salt-cellar,” of the ‘‘ Nymphe de 
Fontainebleau,” of the great ‘‘ Perseus,” 
would have been able to devote him- 
self personally to a work of this elabora- 
tion and minuteness. It is, at any rate, 
more than good enough to be from the hand 
of the splendid adventurer, who had not a 
few equals, if not superiors, among the con- 
temporary artificers of Italy and Germany, in 
art, though not in ruffianism. As a pendant 
to it appears a ewer and salver of Portuguese 
workmanship (Case F, No. 8), showing to a 
marked extent the influence of the German or 
Flemish Renaissance style. Comparatively 
coarse and overloaded as is the ornamentation of 
this piece, it is, notwithstanding, of undeniable 
splendour and effectiveness. The form of the 
ewer is very noble, and, indeed, altogether 
superior to that of Lord Cowper’s corres- 
ponding piece. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
finest example of artistic goldsmithry in the 
entire display is Lord Rothschild’s silver-gilt 
cup (Case F, No 9), a work of the German 
Renaissance in its earlier and better phase. So 
entirely are the figures, the foliated ornaments, 
the incised, frieze-like bands of decoration, the 
wonderful repouss¢ reliefs, in the style of Hans 
Holbein the younger—as shown chiefly in the 
great series of decorative designs in the British 
Museum—that we may accept the cup as built 
up out of his motives, or even as entirely 
designed by him. 





CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 





ENGLISH COLOURED PRINTS AT 
COLNAGHI’S. 


As the boudoir has to be furnished as well as 
the study—as the tastes of the average ‘‘ pretty 
lady ”’ have to be provided for, as well as the 
solander-box—there is room, it may be said, 
for s& certain amount of interest in what is, of 
course, at bottom but a fad of the moment— 
the taste for English coloured prints. And that 
being so, itis at all events a relief to see, as 
one sees just now at Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall 
East, a collection of the very best of them. 
Such a show as is there assembled goes far to 
disarm hostile criticism. One feels that the 
things, even when at their daintiest, are 
scarcely even for the lighter moods of men who 
can appreciate the sometimes austere splendour 
of Rembrandt and Diirer, Turner and Méryon. 
Yet are they in their own way agreeable, and 
a large public finds them more attractive than 
the works of the masters. 

It is well, perhaps, to distinguish a little— 
to see, if we can, where the line may be drawn 
—what paintersare represented adequately or 
not so very unfairly, by coloured engravings, 
and what painters are but belittled when the 
free and masculine interpretation in black and 
white gives place to the more or less mechanical 
imitations of their efforts which colour-printing 
may obtain. For it is, among other things, 
well to remember that the employment of 
colour on the plate was not, as a rule, had 
recourse to until the plate itself was somewhat 
worn—when it was felt, indeed, that if it was still 
to be used some fresh means must be taken to 
make it acceptable, even to a public different 
from, and inferior to, that which welcomed it 
at the first. The aquatint had lost subtlety, 
the mezzotint had lost richness: now was the 
moment at which colour might be fruitfully 
employed; and so that interpretation of Sir 
Joshua which had been noble to begin with— 
that interpretation of Morland which had been 
thoroughly artistic—was destined in its latest 
phase to be just pretty and ‘“‘taking.” They 


fell, and great was the fall of them. But all 
our artists did not suffer alike. Francis 
Wheatley, that most engaging, graceful 


draughtsman, whose colour was never subtle, 
whose tone was never deep and full, scarcely 
suffered at all. At all events, his series of 
“The Cries of London”—* cries” of straw- 
berries, or watercress, uttered generally by 
graceful young persons promenading the streets 
of the town, in the dress of about 1800— 
Wheatley’s ‘‘ Cries of London,” I say, scarcely 
suffered at all. No great violence, again, was 
done—perhaps even some ephemeral seductive 
charm was added—when those designs of 
Cipriani or Augelica Kaufmann, which Barto- 
lozzi had lightly engraved, were filled in with 
colour by the skilful craftsman whom, early in 
the century, the Colnaghis—whose successors 
exhibit the work to-day—kept busy in those 
very premises, it seems, where the prints now 
hang on the walls. Nor does Hoppner suffer 
much, when a little colour is added to the sub- 
stantial form of his Saxon Psyche; nor is there 
much to regret when the somewhat meretricious 
art of Sir Thomas Lawrence finds itself perpet- 
uated, or its day at all events lengthened, by 
the devices of colour-printing. These things— 
in the exquisite, unblemished condition in 
which Messrs. Colnaghi exhibit them—are 
quite worth seeing. At their best, they are 
nearly as pretty, perhaps, as a Battersea candle- 
stick, or a Chelsea cup, or a white plate of 
Swansea or Nantgarw, painted with roses. 
They are, in other words, charmingly decora- 
tive, wholly agreeable. But great art—that, 
- course, they cannot for a moment pretend to 
2. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE EXPLORATION OF DER EL BAHARI. 

Luxor: Jan. 18, 1895. 
THE clearing of the Funerary Temple of Queen 
Hatshepsu, which has been in process during two 
winter seasons past, was resumed at the begin- 
ning of December, and has been prosecuted 
without intermission. Readers of the ACADEMY 
will remember that, when heat and Ramadan 
interrupted the work last Marck, the upper of 
the three Terraces or Platforms was left almost 
clear, and the huge mounds upon the North 
Court of the Central Terrace had been cut 
away round the north and west sides, and much 
diminished in all parts, but still a great mass of 
earth and chips and all kinds of débris from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high encumbered 
two-thirds of the Court, while the South Court 
of the same Terrace, the Third or Lower 
Terrace, and some chambers on the south of 
the Upper Terrace; had not been touched 
at all. 

The chief result of the past weeks has been 
the complete and final clearance of the great 
mounds from the North Court, down to its 
pavement, where it exists, or the native rock 
where the pavement has been ripped away or 
was never laid. At the smallest computation, 
over 42,000 cubic metres of rubbish have been 
removed from this Court alone, and shot at a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile; and the result is a 
complete transformation of thesite,andaremark- 
able change in the view obtained of the Der el 
Bahari valley, when approached from Sheikh 
Abdul Gurnah, or as seen across the Nile from 
distant Luxor. The brilliantly white columns 
of the Northern Colonnade and Hypostyle, and 
the walls of the North and South Porticoes, 
no longer masked by the mounds, show boldly 
upon the yellow background of the Libyan 
cliffs ; and the Funerary Temple of the X VIIIth 
Dynasty takes once more as conspicuous a place 
in the Theban landscape as the Memnonia of 
the XIXth and XXth Dynasties. 

The further exploration of the North Court 
has served to confirm a theory, suggested last 

ear, that this part of the temple was latest 
uilt and never finished. The name of 
Thothmes III. alone appears beside the 
Queen’s in the Hypostyle; and it is therefore 
most probable that she designed this “‘ wing” 
to serve some day as the funerary chapel of her 
ward, but when the latter grew to man’s 
estate, and the strife which is supposed to have 
ensued between himself and his guardian 
became acute (or possibly on the Queen’s death), 
the building was arrested and never taken in 
hand again, except for one abortive moment 
in Ptolemaic times. The Court before the 
Hypostyle is unpaved, and the rock only roughly 
levelled. But half-way across it, as one pro- 
ceeds towards the causeway, pavement begins 
to be seen at a level slightly lower than the 
unfinished rock surface; and upon this pave- 
ment lay a great pyramid of clean limestone 
chips, with here and there an unworked block 
of quarry stone, which seems to have been left 
by the masons of Hatshepsu, when their work 
was stopped. Over this pyramid and sloping 
down to the pavement near the causeway is a 
layer of finer disintegrated stuff, fallen from 
the mountain. This represents the centuries 
immediately following Hatshepsu, when her 
unfinished temple came to be used as a 
cemetery; and we have found in it, buried as 
deep as possible in the light limestone deposit, 
and sometimes right on the pavement, some 
good Saite coffins, intact with their mummified 
Occupants. A group of mummies — father, 
mother, and child—laid together in the rock, 
18 of unusual interest, because the ornamenta- 
tion of their wrappings is of the Gnostic type, 
found here last year, and the wooden name- 
label, still firmly attached to the breast of the 


man, places the Coptic character of this type 
of burial beyond doubt. The writing on the 
label is not of an early period, perhaps not 
earlier than the fifth century A.D. The next 
layer above this belongs to a much later period, 
when this abode of the dead was once more 
taken possession of by the living, in the early 
Coptic epoch. Here we have burnt stuff of 
every kind, densely packed sherds, straw, and 
miscellaneous rubbish ; and, with the interrup- 
tion now and again of another stratum of 
mountain débris, brought down by some great 
fall, the Coptic layers repeated themselves 
almost up to the summit of the mound, as we 
found it at first; but the actual crown was 
débris of the cliff, fallen since the destitution 
of the Coptic convent. The Coptic strata have 
yielded us this season, as last, a find of ostraka, 
to the number of severai hundreds, Coptic 
and demotic from above, a few hieratic from 
below; and, also, infinite scraps of papyrus, 
beads, and other remnants of earlier burials 
disturbed by the Copts or by diggers. 

But only between the pyramid of masons’ 
chips and the Colonnade on the still unfinished 
rock floor have we found scarabs and other 
small antiques, not proceeding from disturbed 
burials: for that side of the Court alone was 
open for passage, while the temple was still 
used for worship. This season we have 
recovered some 200 inscribed scarabs, and twice 
that number uninscribed, together with many 
amulets and countless beads from so much of 
the Court as was left to be dug north of the 
pavement-edge. Some of these scarabs and 
scarabeoids present very unusual forms, and 
are of admirable colour and workmanship. 
Fragments of statuary, small. objects in wood, 
and a few bits of bronzs remain to be added to 
the list. 

The central Causeway has been cleared, and 
found to bein very ruinous condition. To judge 
from sculptured fragments lying near it, it 
appears to have been decorated in part with a 
frieze of crowned hawks and uraei, similar to, 
but smaller than, those on the southern confin- 
ing wall of the temple. No trace has been 
seen yet of the staircases with which Mariette 
breaks the Causeway in his plan. 

Immediately to the north of the Causeway, 
where neither the fall from the mountain nor 
the masons’ chips blocked the Court, the Copts 
seem to have shot the main part of their 
rubbish; and here we have found countless 
broken remains of important Saite burials, and 
some relics of Hatshepsu’s own period more 
noteworthy than ordinary—for example, large 
fragments of a good stele bearing the 
cartouche of Thothmes III., and erected by a 
priest of Hathor and Amen in the temple, and 
pieces of very fine blue ware. In the south- 
west angle of the Court occurs an unexpected 
architectural puzzle: a double line of square 
columns, made up of fragments of older work, 
erased and resculptured, trends north-eastward 
at au acute angle to the Causeway. It is out of 
line or symmetry with everything else in the 
temple, and evidently of later date, though 
not post-Pharaonic; but why anyone should 
have undertaken the labour of piling these 
massy fragments one on the other, in order to 
erect a roof over this corner of the Court, is not 
readily apparent. It is just possible that a 
rude chapel was built here, on account of some 
important grave dug hard by in late Pharaonic 
times ; and we shall have to search carefully 
all this corner of the Court. 

Furthermore, some progress has been made 
with the clearance of certain small chambers on 
the south of the Upper Terrace, but this work 
cannot be finished until their walls are shored 
up; for they are in very ruinous condition, 
and held up in part by the rubbish inside and 
out. Careful exploration has been prosecuted 
| also outside the southern limits of the temple, 











as indicated on all the plans, in order to deter- 
mine whether these are the true limits; but 
except for a short terrace-chamber above the 
Hathor Shrine, no extension southward has 
been found. 

The vestibule of the MHathor Shrine 
(Mariette’s ‘‘Speos du Sud’’) has been cleared 
in part and will be completed at once; then 
the South Court of the Central Terrace will be 
taken in hand. Except where Mariette has 
thrown the débris which he dug out of the 
Punt Portico, there is but little depth of deposit 
upon this part of the temple, and it will not 
take long to clear. The Lower Terrace has 
been disencumbered in part already; and its 
further clearance will be the last item in this 
year’s programme, and, it is hoped, the last 
heavy piece of work to be done in the Temple. 
The draughtsmen, Messrs. H. Carter and 
Brown, who are copying this year the Northern 
Hypostyle and Porticoes of the Central Terrace 
and part of the Southern chambers of the 
Upper, will require another full season tv com- 
plete the necessary plates for publication. 

Two theories which have been credited with 
regard to this temple still await confirmation. 
Firstly, was anything ever built on the site at a 
period earlier than that of Hatshepsu ? Two or 
three bits of sculpture, apparently of the X {th 
Dynasty, have been found in the mounds, but 
they come almost without doubt from the early 
tombs near the temple. We have seen no 
trace whatever of the small shrine of Mentu- 
hotep II. whose remains Mariette says that he 
detected; and we must conclude that he was mis- 
led by tomb-fragments. For the rest, every- 
thing in the temple, whether construction or 
débris, is of the Queen’s time or later. 

Secondly, are the tombs of Hatshepsu and the 
Thothmes attached in any way to the Temple ? 
The analogy of Seti l.’s shrine of Gurnah, of 
the Ramesseum, and of Medinet Habu points 
to a negative conclusion, and we can find no 
trace in floors, ceilings, or walls of any entrance 
toatomb. Nevertheless, the exclusively fune- 
rary character of most of Hatshepsu’s Temple, 
and its strange position against and almost 
under the cliffs, which are pierced on the other 
side by the Tombs of the Kings, make it diffi- 
cult to abandon altogether the idea (strongly 
credited by the Arabs of the locality) that the 
unknown tombs of the XVIIIth Dynasty will 
be found some day near Der el Bahari. The 
chances, however, of their entrances being either 
in or connected with the temple seem very 
small, Many people before ourselves have 
pierced the walls of the chambers, and lifted 
paving-slabs in unsuccessful attempts to find 
them, and we do not appear to be fated to meet 
with any better fortune, 

D. G. Hocanrm. 

P.S.—I reopen this letter to record the dis- 
covery (due to Mr. H. Carter) of several blocks 
belonging to the ruined south wall of the Pant 
scenes. We have recovered now the lost King 
of Punt, and much of the scenery of his land. 
This find, in view of the admitted excellence of 
these particular reliefs and the unusual interest 
attaching to pictures of marsh-dwellings in 
tropical Africa, may rank among the best results 
of our work here, D. G. H 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GOD YAKUB. 
Nagada, Egypt: Jaa. 21, 1856. 
Some time ago the discussion of the evidence 
for Syrian gods, Jacob-el and Joseph-el, occu- 
pied the AcapEMy. <As_ then the only 


evidence was the list of mimes of Tahutmes 
IIT., permit me to say thut confirmation of 
that has now come to light. 

Last year I got at Koptos an altar dedicated 
the Palmyrene 


by the standard-bearer of 
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archers in the last year of Caracalla; his name 
was M. Aurelius Bélakabos, or Baal Yakub in 
native form. Hence, Yakub was venerated 
down to Roman times. 

This year I bought a scarab of a king, 
hitherto read by me as Ya pegher from two 
very poor scarabs. From the present fine 
example, the reading is certainly Yakebher, 
Yekeb being written with exactly the same 
signs as in the list of Tahutmes. This king 
was a foreign invader of the age of the 
foreigner Khyan, as the types of his scarabs 
are identical with those of the other invader. 
His age is of the 1Xth to Xth Dynasty, or 
about 3100 Bc. J/er in the end of the king’s 
name perhaps refers to the mountain on which 
Yukeb was worshipped—‘‘ Yakeb of the hill,” 
like ‘‘ the hill of Yahveh.” 

Here, then, we have the god Yakub in 3100 
B.C., in 1450 BC., and in 217 A.D.—to be pon- 
dered by a writer in a certain ‘‘ Critical 
Review ” who denied bis existence. 

W. M. Fuinpers PETRIE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to observe that the honour 
of a K.C.B. has been conferred upon Mr. 
George Scharf, the veteran director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Tue following exhibitions will open next 
week: water-colours, by the Dudley Gallery 
Art Society, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; 
and ‘‘The Legend of St. George and the 
Diagon,’’ in seven pictures, by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, at Mr. Thomas McLean’s Gallery 
in the Haymarket. 

Ar the Royal Academy, on Monday next, 
Mr. A. 8. Murray, of the British Museum, wi!! 
begin a course of three lectures to the students 
on ‘‘ Sculpture,” dealing with the Greek schools 
of the late sixth and early seventh centuries B.c. 
On Thursday week Mr. W. B. Richmond will 
begin a course of three lectures, continued from 
lust year, on ‘‘ The Evolution of Sculpture.” 


Tuk curators of the University Galleries at 
Oxford propose to signalise the reopening of 
their galleries by an exhibition of the drawings 
of William Turner, of Oxford; and they will be 
glad to hear from the owners of any of Turner’s 
works—including oil-paintings—who may be 
willing to lend them for the purpose. 

RECENT excavations at Durham have revealed 
the fact that the east end of the Cathedral 
originally terminated in a triple apse, of a 
design common on the continent, but almost 
unknown in England. Hitherto it had always 
been supposed that the two side aisles formerly 
continued round the end of the choir in an 
ambulatory. 

Tue budget committee of the French Chamber 
has sanctioned a further grant of 150,000 francs 
(£6,000) for the continuance of the excavations 
at Delphi. 

WHILE we are always glad to welcome new 
periodicals of a special character, we confess 
that we feel no less pleasure at the amalgama- 
tion of those which cover much the same ground, 
Henceforth the Reliquary and the IJilustrated 
Archaeologist will be published as one, by 
Messrs. Bemrose, under the editorship of Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen. Under the circumstances, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the January number 
should be rather a wcak one, By far the best 
article is that describing, with a coloured plate, 
the monumental effigy of an old Welsh knight. 
The next, entitled ‘‘ Exploration of a Hunnish 
Cemetery . near Buda-Pesth,” cought 
to be valuable, but is not. We are told of 


five hundred graves, but nothing of the evi- 
dence that would prove them to be Ituus. No 
details are given of skulls or measurements, 
except that one female skeleton is six feet three 
inches in length. 


Instead, we have the old 


stories about the invasions of Attila. In the 
minor notes, also, there is room for improve- 
ment. We are informed that the island of 
Elephantina (sic) is in the Delta. But here, 
again, we must commend Mr. George Payne’s 
brief account of his excavation of the Roman 
villa near Darentb, in Kent. 


THE STAGE. 
UnpDER the auspices of the Manchester 
Goethe Society, Goethe’s ‘‘ Clavigo”’ will be 
produced by the Independent Theatre at Man- 
chester on February 22, being the first re- 


presentation of the play in England. A special 
translation has been made for the occasion. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Dvorix's Violin Concerto in A was performed 
at the sixth ‘‘Symphony Concert” on Thurs- 
day, January 31. Mr. Maurice Sons, leader of 
Mr. Henschel’s excellent Scottish orchestra, 
was the interpreter: his tone was pure, his 
technique sound, and his interpretation in- 
telligent and sympathetic. The number of 
violin Concertos which have become popular, in 
the best sense of the word, is exceedingly 
small, That by Beethoven stands first, then 
comes Mendelssohn’s ; while the one in G minor 
by Max Bruch must be named as the third. 
Dvorak’s work is clever and interesting, yet it 
lacks that inspiration which convinces. The 
programme included Haydn’s Symphony in B 
flat, one of the “Salomon” set. The per- 
formance was in all respects satisfactory. Mr. 
Henschel is in thorough sympathy with 
modern music: that is to say, with Brahms, 
and, if one may speak of him as an 
abstract musician, with Wagner. The atten- 
tion, therefore, which he devotes to the 
earlier symphonic writers, Haydn and Mozart, 
deserves note: also the evident sympathy 
with which he interprets theirmusic. It seems 
to us that there is still good work to be done in 
making known some of the Symphonies of the 
two composers named, which are rarely, if 
ever, performed. Besides the ‘‘ London”’ and 
‘* Paris ” Symphonies of Haydn, he left others 
which do not deserve utter neglect. 

Of Monday’s Popular Concert programme 
there is little to be said. The Brahms Clarinet 
Quintet in B minor (Op. 115) became famous at 
its first appearance; and it will always rank 
as one of the finest chamber-music works, 
also as one of Brahms’s best. The whole of the 
Quintet is fiae, but the Adagio reveals, perhaps, 
the genius of the tone-poet in its strongest 
mood. The performance was worthy of the 
music; the interpreters were Lady Hallé, 
Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and H. Becker, and Herr 
Miihlfeld, the German clarinettist, who came 
specially to London for the performances of 
the Quintet on this Monday and the 
previous Saturday. Miss Fillunger sang in 
an artistic manner songs by Brahms and 
Schubert’s ‘‘Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,’ in 
which she had the advantage of Herr 
Miihlfeld’s clarinet obligato. It was, in fact, a 
clarinet concert ; for the programme concluded 
with Beethoven’s Trio for pianoforte, «larinet, 
and ’cello. Why does not Mr. A. Chappell 
give us more works in which wind instruments 
bear x part? Mr. Borwick was the pianist, and 





the Weber-Tausig “ Invitation 4 la Valse,” 
but there are many better show pieces, 
Hannibal, when a child, was made to swear 
eternal hatred to Rome. Pianoforte teachers 
ought, in like manner, to make pupils swear 
eternal hatred to the man who dishonoured 
Weber. The choice, too, of Mendelssohn’s 
Caprice (Op. 22) as a pianoforte solo was 
scarcely to be commended. Mr. Haley pos- 
sesses a good voice: but he seems at present to 
lack style and experience. His choice of songs 
deserves commendation. 

_Mr. Charles Fry, the well-known elocu- 
tionist, commenced a series of Shakspere 
Recitals at St. Martin’s Town Hall on 
Tuesday evening. There were selections 
from ‘‘Macbeth,” with incidental music 
composed by Mr. Clement Lochnane. The 
composer has executed his task in an 
exceedingly modest manner: his music, 
if not strong, was never inappropriate. The 
experiment was an interesting one. How far 
the art of music, as now developed, may serve 
to intensify our poet’s dramas is a question 
about which much could be said. Mr. Fry 
was assisted by Miss Olive Kennett, whose 
declamation at times was almost musical recita- 
tive: she displayed ability, but the part of 
Lady Macbeth is not well suited to her. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. A. ScuuLz-CurTIvs announces a series 
of Wagner Concerts at the Queen’s Hall. Of 
the three conductors two are known to us— 
Herr Felix Mottl and Herr Siegfried Wagner. 
The third is Herr Hermann Levi, of Munich 
and Bayreuth fame. The dates of the concerts 
are Thursday, April 25; Wednesday, May 22 
(Wagner's birthday); and Thursdays, June 6, 
June 20, and July 4. The programmes con- 
tain not only numerous excerpts from Wagner's 
music-dramas, but also works by Weber, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt, &c. Herr Siegfried 
Wagner will conduct a Symphonic Poem, 
‘**Sehnsucht,” of his own composition. The 
following vocalists are announced : Frau Mottl 
(Carlsruhe), Fri. Ternina (Munich), Herr E. 
Gerbiiuser (Carlsruhe), and M. Van Dyck 
(Vienna). 
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p!»ycd Schumann’s Sonata in G minor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haley gave a “Song and) 
Pianoforte” Recital at the Salle Erard on 
Wednesday afterroon. Mrs. Haley played | 
numerous pianoforte solos, the most important 
of which were: Beethoven's Sonata (Op. 27, 
No. 2), and a Scherz> and Polonaise by Chopin. 
She has excellent touch and taste, consider- 
able execution and great power. She found 





opportunity to display all these qualities in 
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Our Health in Winter. -— Dr. Andrew Wilson, writing 
in Lloyd's Newspaper on diet, says: “ The teaching of nature should 
never be neglected, and in the matter of winter food let us see we are 
not wrong, and take sufficient fat, for the changes that result in the 


| wear and tear of our bodies are lessened in intensity by the fat of food, 


and the need for flesh is always less when fat forms a due proportion 
of our diet.” The Doctor proceeds to enumerate natural products that 
are admirable, among them “ Cocoa ” with its contained Cocoa patter. 
Relatively to this it may be said that EPPs'S PREPARED CO‘ Vs 

retains all the —— of the natural Cocoa, including the oil or 


butter intact.—{ Apvt 
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_ THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatii. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 
Millward. 








CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr, E. Dagnall ; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore, 





DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. | 
Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, DICK WHITTINGTON, 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 
and Austen ; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Marie Montrose, Lily 
Harold, Agnes Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila 
Clay’s Ladies’ Band. 


-GAIETY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, George Grossmith, jun., Colin Coop, Cairns 
James, Coventry Davies, Frank Wheeler, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Warde, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davis, Kate Cutler, Lillie Belmore, Adelaide Astor, 
— Warde, Maggie Ripley, Tupsy Sinden, and Marie 

alton, 





~ GARRICK ‘THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Mr. John Hare, Messrs. C. Groves, A. Aynesworth, Gilbert 


Hare, C. Rock, G. Raiemond; Mesdames M, T. Lewis, L. 
Lee, and Kate Rorke. At 8. 15, FADED FLOWERS. 
GLOBE re’ ATRE. 
Lessee, W. 8. Penley. 


Y’S AUNT. W.S. 
Paxton, Seymour, C, 
Misses Ada Branson, 
At 8.0, IN THE 


THIS EVENING, at 9.0, mamen 
Penley ; Messrs. W. Everard, 8. 
Thornbury, and Reeves Smith; 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, Schuberth, 
EYES OF THE WORLD. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Managers, Mr, Waller and Mr. Morrell, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Siuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Fauny Broivh, Maude Millett, 
Florence West, Vane Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neilson, 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR, Mr, Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buck'ey, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
a Tabb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 

ilton, 


LYRIC THE ATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mes- 
dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Ay)lward,and Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
Charles Kenningham, John Le Hay, Arthur Playfair, 
Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. UVreeeded, a: 
7. 10, by A KNIGHT ERRAN', 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 
MR, ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL, Messrs, 
W. H. Denny, W. P. Dempsey, J. Welch, I’, Morgan, 
L. Russell, and Mr, Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Aida 
Jenoure, Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva 
Ellerslie, Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, 
Kitty Harcourt, and Ellas Dee. 

PRINCESS’S THEA’ TRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Sir Augusius Haris. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER: 
Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Raleigh, Misses Pattie Browne» 
Louise Moodie, Hetty Dene, Middleton, Beatrice Lamb ; 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfield, Rudge Harding, 
Charles Dodsworth, East, Lawford, Reveclle, and George 
Giddens, 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R, D Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE CHIEFTAIN, Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, W alter Passmore, M, R. Morand, Scott 
Russell, Peterkin, and R. Temple ; Mesdames Florence St. 
John, Florence Perry, Emmice Owen, and R. Brandram, At 
7.45, ‘COX AND BOX. Messrs. Scott Russell, Morand, and 
R. Temple, 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. William Grossmith, 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, 5. Warden, K. Douglas, 
T. Palmer, F. Volpe, I’. Kingston, A. Helmore, J. L. 


Mackay ; Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esme 
Berenger, Helena Dacre. 
WAYMAN, 


At 8,15, HAL, THE HIGH- 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Completion of the Rulers of India. 


A Series cf Political Biographies, presenting the Epoch-making Periods of Indian History. 


Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN RUSSELL COLVIN : the Last Lieutenant- 


G rive of the North-West under the Company. By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, 
K.C, 


, C.1.E., lately Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
Vo'umes already published, 2s. Gd. each. 


AKBAR. MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 
ALBUQUERQUE. MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS. 
AURANGZIB. HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN. 


MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA. 
THE EARL OF MAYO. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 
EARL OF AUCKLAND. 
VISCOUNT HARDINGE. 
RANJIT SINGH. 

DUPLEIX. 


MARQUESS OF WELLESLEY. 
MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 
MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN. 
EARL CANNING. 

LORD LAWRENCE. 


WARREN HASTINGS. BARL AMHERST. 
SIR THOMAS MUNRO. LORD CLIVE. 
Supplementary Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 
JAMES THOMASON. | ‘A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 


‘This is a most aay 20 series of monographs, full of historical interest, and ably and 


nia written,” — We 


Just published, 33mo, cloth. 
On Writing Paper, for MS, Notes, 5s. On the Oxford India Paper, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of VIRGIL. Edited 


hy T. PAPILLON, M.A,, and A, E. HAIGH, M.A., including the Minor Works, 
with nume rous Emendé ations by Professor ROBINSON. ELLIS. 
This Edition is, so far as regards the major works, a reprint of the text of Messrs: 


Papillon and Haig th, which is prescribed for the use of candidates at the examinations of 
the University of Oxfo rd. The minor works contain numerous emendations by Professor 


Robinson Eliis, 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE EARLY OXFORD PRESS, 1468-1640. A 


wraphy of Printing 
Tien trations, By FALCONER MADAN, M.A., 
Oxtord, 


Fellow of Brasenose College, 


Just publi-hed, demy 8yo, cloth, 21s, 
Vol, 11f., Conugctions Receivep purine tue 18ta Cenrury. 


A SUMMARY CATALOGUE of WESTERN. 


and Publishing et Oxford, With Notes, Appendices, and | 


Completion of the Oxford Chaucer. 
In 6 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles, £4 16s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of GEOFGREY 


CHAUCER. Edited from numerous MSS. by Professor W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
Vol, VL, just published, 16s., containing Introduction, Glossary, and Indexes 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a Complete 


Edition of his Works, Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 





Anecdota Oxoniensia. 


Semitic Series, Part VII., just published, Text and Translation, in paper covirs, 31s. 6d. 
Translation only, in buckram, 21s. 


The CHURCHES and MONASTERIES of EGYPT 


attributed to ABU SALIH, the Armenian. Edited and Translated from Texts, 

Documents, and Extracts chiefly from MSS. in the Bodleian and other Oxford 

Libraries, by B, T. A, EVETTS, M.A. With Notes by ALFRED J. BUTLER, 
- ° 


Just published, Part IV., imperial 4to, 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and the 


other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal 
Books). By thelate EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and H. A. REDPATH, M.A., assistec| 
by other Scholars. 





Parts I.-III , are also published, 21s. each. 
*_* Until the publication of Part V., but not afterwards, Subscriptions may be paid in advance, 
at £4 4s, for the Six Parts, Part V. in the press, 





Just published, extra fcap, 8vo, cloth flush, 2s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES.—PHILIPPICS. School Edition. 


With oy extracted from the Larger Work by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
and P, E, MATHESON, M.A. 








Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth flush, 3s. 


MANUSCRIPTS in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY at OXFORD, which have not | — 

hitherto been CATALOGUED in the QUARTO SERIES. With References to md HOMER. —ODYSSEY. BOOKS XIII. XVIII. 
Oriental and other Manuscripts by FALCONER MADAN, M.A.,, Sub-Librarian, | School Edition. With Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. W. MERRY, D.D., Rector 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
FORTESCUE—TheGOVERNANCE of ENGLAND | ARBUTHNOT—The LIFE and WORKS of JOHN 


otherwise called THE DIFFERENCE between an ABSOLUTE and a LIMITED ARBUTHNOT. By GEORGE A. AITKEN.  8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 
MONARCHY. By Sir JOHN FORTESCUL, Kt. A Revised Text. Edited, with 16s, 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by CHARLES PLUMMER, M.A. §8vo, half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


FREEMAN—The HISTORY of SICILY from the | BENTHAM—A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT. 


EARLIEST TIMES. By the late B. A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L.! By JEREMY BENTHAM. Edited by F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vol iti. The Athenian and t rata BLUNTSCHLI—The THEORY of the STATE. 


Vol. IIT, The ian and Carthaginian Invasions, £1 4s, . 
Vol. IV, F the T f D 1 Jeath of Agathokles 

7 oe Be Syeang Sen » See eee By J. K. BLUNTSCHLI. ‘Translated from the Sixth German Edition, Second 
Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s, 6d, 





from Posthumous MSS. by ARTHUR J. EVANS, M.A. £1 


FREEMAN HISTORY of the NORMAN Con. HASTINGS—HASTINGS and THE ROHILLA 


D.C.L, In6 vols., 8vo, £5 0s, 6d, WAR. By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.8.1. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


KITCHIN—A HISTORY of FRANCE. With :; 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables, By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D, In3 vols., crown HODGKIN—ITALY and her INVADERS. With 
8vo, cach 10s, 6d, Plates and Maps, By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. (4...376-553). 

Vols, I,-II, The Visigothic Invasions. The Hunnish Invasion, The Vandal 
Invasion, and the Herulian Mutiny. Second Edition, £2 2s. 

IV. The Ostrogothic Invasion. The Imperial Restoration. 36s. 








Voi. I., to 1453. Third Edition, 
Vol. I1., 1453-1624. Second Edition. 
Vol. ILL., 1624-1723, Third Edition, | 


LUDLOW—THE MEMOIRS of EDMUND LUD.-| 


LOW, 1625-167 Edited, with Appendices of Letters and Illustrative Documents, by 
c. Ih "FIRTH, i. A. 2 vols., Svo, £1 16s, 


PAYNE—HISTORY of the NEW W ORLD called 


AMERICA, By E, J, PAYNE, M.A. Vol. L, 8vo, 18s, o Il, In the I 


_— VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. RALEGH-SIR WALTER RALEGH: 


to AMERICA, Edited by FE. J. PAYNE, M.A. First Sgerirs. HAWKINS, | 
FROBISHER, DRAKE, 


Vols, ITZ.- 


PROTHERO—SELECT STATUTES and other 


CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown Syo, 10s, 6d 


a Bio- 


Second Edition, Crown Svo, 5s. graphy. 


By W. STEBBING, M.A. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES WILT. BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLIcATION. 


HENRY FR OW DE, CLARENDON Pres Ss Warenouse, Amen Corner, E. C, 


— | 


Lonpon : 
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